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RADIO’S SARNOFF 


You cannot fool him about mouse-traps. 
(See Business & FINANCE) 
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He put Two Continents 


on Speaking \erms 





Business men, industrialists and engineers 
—600,000 of them—regularly read the 26 
McGraw-Hill Publications. More than 


3,000,000 use McGraw-Hill books and 
magazines in their business. 


The Magazine of Business American Machinist 
System Electrical World 
Harvard Business Review Coal Age 


Engineering and 
Mining Journal 


Aviation Bus Transportation 
Electric Railway Journal 

Factory and Industrial Textile World 
Management Chemical and Metal- 
Power lurgical Engineering 


Industrial Engineering Engineering News-Record 
Electrical West 
Electrical Merchandising Construction Methods 


Radio Retailing Food Industries 
Overseas Publications 
Electricidad The American Auto- 
en America* mobile* 


Ingenieria Internacional* El Automovil Americano” 


American Machinist 
(European Edition) 


*Published by an associate company, 
Business Publishers International Corporation 





ONG years of trial and failure. One 
final tense gripping moment. Then 
the click-click-click. 


ee ee ee eee 


Clearly and distinctly over the first 
Atlantic cable came Queen Victoria’s 
greeting to President Buchanan. Europe 
and America joined for instantaneous 
communication! An ocean barrier elimi- 
nated....distance conquered ....weeks 
cut to split-seconds by Cyrus W. Field. 
Once again the vision, courage and per- 
sistence of a single man without engi- 
neering precedents, had overcome old 
obstacles and made a major contribution 


to the world’s progress. 


Space, time, waste ....the great obstruc- 
tionists of progress ....are fast being 
vanquished today. Overnight, science 
and industry are continually turning 
dreams into realities. This is possible 
because the united brain power of many 
men now seizes upon and solves these 
problems by the free exchange of ideas 
and of experiences through a highly spe- 
cialized, scientific and industrial press. 


+ 


McGraw-Hill Publications—26 of them 
—-serve industry, engineering and busi- 
ness. They tap news sources; record 
experience; analyze methods; crystallize 
opinion; conduct research; view today’s 
events in terms of tomorrow’s conse- 
quences. And through them month by 
month industry is able to organize its 
thinking and co-ordinate its leadership, 
to quickly gain desired ends without 
long years of waiting. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York - Chicago - Philadelphia - Detroit - St. Louis - Cleveland - Washington - San Francisco - Boston - Greenville - London 
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the Book-of-the-Month Club 


now—while you can get 


Tre First Book FREE 


.--» A SPECIAL MID-SUMMER OFFER 





GREAT many people (we know) have 
been on the verge of jcining the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, but have neglected to 





do so largely through oversight. This spe- 
cial offer is made, frankly, to overcome this procrastina- 
tion by making it worth while for you not to delay 
longer. We suggest simply that you get full information 
at once about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for you, and then decide once for all whether you want 
to join. The mere fact that more than 100,000 judicious 
book-readers already belong to the organization—that 
they represent the elite of the land in every profession 


that not a single one was in- 





and every walk of life 
duced to join by a salesman or by personal solicitation 
of any kind, but did so after simply reading the facts 
about what the Club does for book-readers—all these 
are indications that it is worth your while at least to get 
these facts as quickly as possible, and then (if you want 
to) join and get your first book free. You assume no 


obligation in sending the coupon below for full infor- 


mation. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how |f 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 
involves mein no obligation to subscribe to your service. 





Henry Seidel Canby Heywood Dorothy Christopher William Allea 
Chatrman Broun Canfield Morley White 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





Books shipped to Canadian members through 
Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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| family lives — a life of want as 
soon as he goes. 


7 . . . . 
” I \ | Able Allen For procrastination, mind you, is 
| Sirs: . ° 
: "Did I not read in Time some time (and sev- often more than the thief of time. 


eral Times) ago, that Allan Hoover would not e 
graduate this year because he was away from When it tempts aman to put off 
securing adequate life insurance 








| his studies on his father’s South American good- 
will tour? Yet notice the picture and legend 
which I clip from the Boston Herald of June 





ie 
Whigr segs, they’re getting 
along. One of the young- 
sters sells papers at the station 


every night. Another sells its 


playtime for a few pennies, look- 
ing after the more fortunate 
children of neighbors. Mother 


addresses envelopes, at fifty cents 


a thousand, un- 
til far into the 
wee hours of the 
morning. And, 
once in a while, 
when things ¢ 
pinch TOO 
much, she sells 


some of the fur- 
nishings that 


beautified the 
home they 
ONCE knew. 


Certainly they’re 
getting along, 
but in a way 
that is one of the big tragedies 
of American home life. A life 
of plenty while the head of the 









Low Rate ~ Low Cost 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna 


mon, 1929 ‘Founded 1865 


: _ in a few minutes. 





30. Explain please. 
C. B. HuMPHREY 
A 13-year-old reader 
Sakonnet, R. I. 
| Son Allan, able, studied hard, caught up, 
| was graduated with his Class—Epb. 
— 





| Scarlet Sister 
| Sirs: 

On page 54 of the June 24 issue, Time, is an 
item of Ethel Barrymore’s new play. 

With all due regard to editors & their right 
to interpret Webster in various ways; I cannot 
| see how anyone—if they read Scarlet Sister Mary 
—could by any chance call Scarlet Sister Mary 
a prostitute. 

In no sense of the word was she a prostitute. 
I’m sure Julia Peterkin, the author, of the book 
had no intention of presenting her heroine in the 
light of a prostitute. 

Evidently the person writing these briefs of 
| “People” either knows nothing of the very re- 
markable book with all its beauty and philoso- 
phy, or he is prejudiced and meant to slur the 
character which Miss Barrymore will portray 
in this play. . “ 





LaurA E. Carson 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

No slur on Actress Barrymore was in- 
tended or contained in Trme’s report. 
Scarlet Sister Mary’s publisher advertised 
her as “The harlot of Blue Brook Planta- 
tion.” —Eb. 





—< 
Columbine v. Wild Rose 
Sirs: 

Enclosed you will find a slip, “Choosing the 
| National Flower. . — 

As far back in years as 1888 or ’89 I, then a 
teacher in a public school in a small New York 
town (Bernhard’s Bay) near my home town, 
| became interested in this subject, and when my 

school of two rooms was polled it was learned 





that the children, to a soul, voted for the colum- | 


bine. Since then at different times, I have 
endeavored to interest people in this subject of 
the columbine a national flower; and just 
happening to read the May Nature magazine, 
|I discovered that the subject of a_ national 
flower is being brought forward by that magazine 
and in the poll of votes printed, the wild rose 
was running far ahead of the columbine. 


as 


Now, in my estimation, the reason for this | 


popularity of the wild rose, is because of its 
aggressive assertion of itself. 
disagreeable to the touch, a thing we do not 
| want in a national flower. If it is picked, it 


It comes out a beauti- 
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| The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Published weekly by Time, INc., at 35¢ 
East 22nd Street, Chicago, lll. Entered as second- 


class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Editor: Wenry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. 
Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, Parker Lloyd- 
Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven Busch Jr., Mary 
Fraser, Wilder Hobson, D. W. Hulburd Jr., 
Alan Jackson, Dorle Jarmel, Peter Mathews, 
R. W. McFadden, Clifford McGuinness, Robert 
McManus, Elizabeth Moore, Francis deN. 
Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. Correspondence 


taining to editorial content should be sent to 

205 East 42d Street, New York City. 
Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. 

and possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South Amer- 


jica, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 





tions index, binders, bound volumes, to the 
| Circulation - 
Chicago, II. 


It is thorny and | 





protection for his family, it’s a 
thief of futures — of comfort — 


| of lives. 


AE 1) Oe 


The time to provide adequate 


life insurance protection for your 
family is TODAY. Telephone 
_the nearest Provident Mutual 
representative NOW. Ask him 


to tell you about Provident 








Mutual PLANNED, low net cost 
insurance. Or, if youdon’t know 


his address, write to the company 
itself. There’s always one tomor- 
row that never comes. 
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Provident 
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Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- | 


‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia Penna. 


anager, 350 East 22nd Stree © 
Manager, 350 East 22nd — ee es Founded 1865 
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BUICK-powered models 


for medium, and heavy-duty. 


PONTIAC-powered models 
for light duty. 


BiG BRUTE-powered 
' for the heaviest duty. 
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A LINE of trucks that pro- 
vides for every range of truck use 
But— 
more than just that—a line of 
trucks that share fairly, with 
buyers, benefits of the most un- 


and truck duty, today. 


usual manufacturingadvantages 
this industry has known. 
**That,”? you may think, “‘is a 


matter on which opinions could 
differ.”’ 


But... it is simple to get 
proof, or dis-proof. General 
Motors Truck prices speak for 


themselves—and speak very 


plainly. There is no ‘‘water”’’ in 
these prices. They are not bloated 
to permit unsound, excessive 


trade-in allowances. 


And the work-test offer, out- 
lined above, very quickly and 
directly gives you net facts—not 
hearsay or opinion. 

Now is the time to make sure; 


to find out and to know. General 
Motors Truck values never have 
been greater. Fair and square 
allowances are made on used 
vehicle trade-ins. Time pay - 
ments are financed, at lowest avail- 
able rates, by our own Y.M.A.C. 
STRAIGHT RATING further 
safeguards your investment. 
This week make a work-test. 
(A posteard request will bring 
information as to your near- 
est source for such a test.) 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK 


COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan. 


Factory Branches, Distributors, and Dealers, in 1500 principal cities and towns 


YAVS 


INVESTIGATE WHAT. GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE YOU BUY 


GENERAL MoToORS TRUCKS 


Nation-wide service and sales-representation: 
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Play the 


SILVER 





KING 


now only 


be? 


And still the world’s 
finest dollar ball 








Many a golfer who thought the 
King a buy at $1 is rejoicing 
at this news! 

And we take further pleas- 
ure in assuring the enthusiasts 
that the new price goes for the 
original King —the world’s 
greatest distance ball—the 
world’s outstanding quality 
ball—known and sold on six 
continents as “The King O’ 
Them All”, 

With the King selling at 
this new low price no man 
need deny himself the best in 
this year of 1929! 











The Silvertown Company, London 


John Wanamaker 
NEW YORK 


Sole United States Distributors 


ful pink, but before it dies it has faded to a 
colorless existence. Farmers root it out, as its 
luxuriant growth soon ruins the fences over 
which it sprangles. Not one of the phases of 
its short life, is connected with our desires in a 
national emblem. The only claim it has upon 
us that it is fragrant, and pretty, whereas the 
columbine from the beginning to the end is 
emblematical of our American standards. 

= I feel that this is a subject every 
American should thoughtfully consider. 

If the columbine were our national flower, 


| every little immigrant even could have one grow- 


ing in a tin can. . 
Ora C. ATKINSON 

Eaton, Ind. 
¢ 
Turkey’s Djenany Bey 
Sirs: 

As an interested reader of Trme there is lit- 
tle that escapes my attention and interest, and 
on p. 13, col. 3, of the current number (July 1) 
of Time, you made comment of the mistake in 
the arrest of Djenany Bey, the dark-skinned 
Second Secretary of the Turkish Embassy in 
Washington, while under the photographic like- 
ness ... you refer to him as “Egypt’s Djen- 
any Bey.” 

Please tell me whether he is the Second 
Secretary of the Turkish Embassy or whether 
he represents the government of King Fuad I 


J. M. ZInMAN 








of Egypt. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Slender Second Secretary Djenany Bey 


belongs to Turkey. For Time, a fat error. 


—Eb. 

a a 
Alabama’s Smith 
Sirs: 

I have been very much surprised in reading 
the Milestones portion of your magazine for 
the past few weeks and noting that you have 
failed to mention among the deaths that of Mr. 
Gregory L. Smith of Mobile, Alabama, on June 
6, 1929, after a short illness. 3 

Mr. Gregory L. Smith for 54 years graced the 
Alabama Bar and for over 40 years was recog- 
nized as not only the leader of the Bar in his 
own State, but was generally regarded through- 
out the South as one of the most outstanding 
lawyers of the time. No abler lawyer or nobler 
man ever lived than Mr. Gregory L. Smith. 
. . . I was his secretary for many years. . 

Rosa GERHARDT 

Mobile, Ala. 


Grillos 


Sirs: 

I am sending you a sketch of the “Grillos,” 
the shackles worn by many Venezuelan political 
as well as criminal prisoners. 

The bar weighs 50 pounds and the shackles 
are fastened almost rigidly by bending them 





| over the bar with a hammer. The weight is 


so great that those who wear the device attach 
a rope to both ends of the bar to keep it off the 
ground when shuffling inch by inch across the 
floor. If no rope is available a tobacco box or 


little block of wood may be placed under it in 
the center to do service as a caster. 

The grillos are banned by Venezuelan law, 
but their use has been revived in recent years. 
Frequently gangrene with automatic amputation 
of feet or death from gangrene result from ul- 
cers produced by the shackles. 

Some prisoners . . . have had two and three 
pairs of grillos applied. 

C. Le1cH STEVENSON 

New York, N. Y. 

i 





Argot 
Sirs: 

; Who wants to ride the rods or who 
does? The motorcar marked the passing of the 
trainride-stealing American bum, with his curi- 
ous lingo. That there have never been a dozen 
masters in this profession is proved by the con- 
fusion of terms. To the next generation, the 
argot of the American hobo will be as incompre- 
hensible as that of Villon’s thieves, because 
apparently there is no one capable of setting 
them down now. Why doesn’t Trae, for a time, 
open its columns to authoritative bum’s language, 
so that the poets and novelists of future days 
will have something to go by when mooning 
over the curious existence of the trainride-steal- 
ing American hobo, circa 1900? 

But why worry about anything so trivial? 
Not yet have the front-line trenches of the World 
War produced anything faintly resembling a 
good novel, nor to my mind will they. I don’t 
suppose we shall even have a story by a real 
soldier describing exactly his emotions at the 
front, pleasure and excitement—the exultation 
of coming alive to the end of a day and of an 
action—as well as the pain and horror. 

Max FECKLER 

San Diego, Calif. 

To U. S. hobo argot, for historical pur- 
poses, TrME’s columns are open. 

For a World War novel, let correspond- 
ent Feckler try All Quiet on the Western 
Front by onetime German Soldier Erich 


Maria Remarque. (Time, June 17)—Eb. 
— 





Miscellany 
Sirs: 

I missed Trime’s entertaining ‘“Miscellany” 
column in the June 17 edition. 

The following might have been sensational 
news had the tragedy taken place, for instance, 
in Chicago: 

“In Mexico City, one Nicanor Valdés, while 
riding in a street car, went suddenly insane, 
drew out a gun, fired six shots, seriously wounded 
three passengers. When arrested, disarmed police- 
man, shot himself.” 

Incidentally, I was sitting two seats behind 
the man who did the shooting, reading your most 
interesting magazine. 

Juan Moran 
Mexico, D. F. 
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Warrior Nation 
Sirs: 

In a footnote, page 13, TIME, June 24, you 
write: “And of course foreign Negroes—officials 
from Liberia, Abyssinia, Haiti—present their 
credentials in the Blue Room.” 

You might remove Abyssinia and substitute 
Dominican Republic. The statement will then 
be correct. 

The Abyssinians, self-styled Ethiopians, are 
not Negroes and never have been. They have 
Negro slaves, and in Shoa, Kobbo, and Amuru 














Roy E. LARSEN 


bill ($5). 
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ADDRESS 


FIFTEEN CENTS AT NEWSSTANDS— 


Nine cents a week by subscription at $5 yearly 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, TIME, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, It. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 
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The Investment Treadmill 


Many investors are constantly 
active... but getting nowhere 


id you should go back over your own experi- 
ences for five years or more, would you find 
your investment capital advancing rapidly one 
year, standing still or cut down the next, vary- 
ing and fluctuating ... and not, in the long run, 
building up very rapidly? Such happenings are 
only too frequent. A lot of action, but little or 
no progress. 

In contrast, consider the experience of Brook- 
mire clients. Realize first what the Brookmire 
organization is. Briefly: it is engaged in the 
business of investment counsel (for individuals 
and institutions); it has been in this business 
for more than 25 years; it is composed of full 
time specialists; it has developed research into 
fundamental securities conditions to the fullest 
extent; it is national in scope; has a clientele 
numbering high into the thousands; has, as its 
sole interest the rendering of accurate advice 
that makes money for its clients, That—in 
brief—is Brookmire. 


Successful.... Year After Year 


Investment results obtained by Brookmire 
clients are apparent beyond question when the 
record of Brookmire recommendations is sub- 
mitted to careful analysis. This has been done. 
Not alone for one year, but for many. The 
results have been surprisingly and uniformly 
successful. Summed up—Brookmire recom- 
mendations for security purchases have proved 
safe and profitable consistently, year after year. 
(These records have been published in periodi- 
cals read by millions of people; they are re- 

troduced in a booklet, ‘‘Consistent Investment 
Tame, which we will be glad to send you). 

An investor with $5,000 or more capital will 
find here a service on investments which others 
—in all parts of the United States and abroad— 
have found extremely profitable. This Service 
comes under two principal heads: the Invest- 
ment Service, which consists of regular weekly, 
fortnightly and monthly Bulletins, containing 
general investment discussions and specific, 
definite recommendations for purchases and sales; 
the Supervisory Service, specially designed for 
the larger investor and institution. Every 
client is invited to tell of his capital status 
and investment objectives so that our 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Council may be of personal assist- 
ance to the fullest extent. 


Why Your Profits are Larger 


The success of Brookmire clients, their 


-ability to increase their — more quickly 


and safely is no mystery. They have simply 
added to their own intelligence the trained 
cooperation and unbiased viewpoint of an 
organization experienced in all forms of se- 
curity analysis. This combination would seem 
to produce larger profits, with safety. It does. 

Each client has at his disposal a great invest- 
ment research organization costing hundreds of 
thousands annually to maintain. Obviously 
each client contributes, through his subscrip- 
tion fee, an extremely small part toward the 
maintenance of this organization, yet Brook- 
mire can afford to employ a complete staff of 
economists and back them with the facilities 
and the comprehensive data essential to the 
rendering of a conscientious and thorough- 
going service. The reason the unit cost to the 
investor is not high is that Brookmire clients 
are numbered in the thousands. Yet every client 
receives the benefit. 


Check Up 


We urge that you give this matter careful 
thought; now, while it is in your mind. Tear 
out and mail the coupon to us for information 
about Brookmire Service. Then, before our 
booklet and bulletins arrive, check up on 
Brookmire. Ask your banker . . . apply any 
test you like, But don’t let this opportunity to 
learn-what Brookmire can do for you escape. 
Mail this coupon now. * 


Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to 
Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco 





Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me (Check the one which interests you) 


{1} Description of your Bulletin Service [1] 
The Booklet ‘Consistent Investment Success’’ 
will beincluded. 


(2] Description of your Supervisory Plan [] 
For capital amounts of $50,000 and up. 







TM-C3 
Name. 
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forinvestment $ si stighlihatliistinlaesdialhecaskaihiacediamaets 
This és not essential if you prefer not to give tt 
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NUNNALLY JOHNSON tells f- 





Here’s Nunnatty Jounson, @ popular writer for The Saturday Evening Post and 
other magazines, telling Jim Henry, Mennen salesman, why he likes cool shaves. 


Bs 


“Fim —I used to look on shaving 

J as an unavoidable time waster. 
Then one day you sold me on the idea 
of cool lather. Well—I’ve stayed sold 
ever since my first morning with 
Menthol-iced. It’s a great wake-up 
tonic—cool, tingling, retreshing! When 
the lather goes on my face, I start to 
think of the story I want to write, and 
when I’m finished shaving, I’m all 
set for the day’s work—my face feels 
as clean and smooth as if I’d been 
shaved by the Prince of Wales’ 
barber...” 


The Young Man’s Shave 


There’s a triple-cool, pep-up-and-go 
feeling in a Menthol-iced shave that’s 





ve hatched many a plot 
with MENTHOL-ICED lather on my face 


typically young—modern! For—as 
skin specialists have found—Men- 
thol-iced does three definite things 
to your skin: (1) tones tired facial 
nerves, (2) heals minute shaving abra- 
sions, (3) protects the skin... 
2 TYPES OF MENNEN— 
with or without menthol 


Mennen is the only manufacturer 
who makes two kinds of cream: 
Mennen without menthol in the green- 
striped carton—for years the standby 
of millions of men. Now—Menthol- 
iced in the orange-striped carton. Both 
creams have Dermutation—the ex- 
clusive Mennen process of softening 
the beard, lubricating the blade, and 
toning the skin. 


MENNen 


For the Modern Shave 


—2 kinds of 


Mennen Shaving Cream 


Menthol-iced in the 
orange-striped carton. 


Without menthol in the 
green-striped carton. 


Mennen Skin Balm—the 
cooling cream.like lotion 
in a tube. Non-greasy. 


Mennen Talcum for Men 
—the natural-tint man’s 
powder that does not show. 


FOR THE SHAVE 


Send for a trial tube of Mennen Menthol-iced, and Skin Balm. Just write your name 
Free—14 Cool Shaves! and address in the margin below and send it to Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. Dept. T-4. 


AFTER THE SHAVE 
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many are distinctly negroid, with tumid lips, 
small nose broad at the base, and frizzly black 
hair, just as we have Negroes in the south of 
the United States. 

The majority of the people are of the Eastern 
Hamitic family mixed with cultured Himyaritic 
Semites from South Arabia. The prevailing 
color in Amhara and Gojjam is a deep brown, 
which shades northward to a light olive (Tigre, 
Lasta) and even to’a fair complexion. The 
vast majority belong unquestionably to the Cau- 
casic division of mankind. 

I make this statement in fairness to a nation 
of great warriors. . . . Their present ruler, 
Tafiari, descended from King Solomon and the 
Queen of Saba, is of older royal lineage in Ethi- 
opia by at least five centuries than the Emperor 
of Japan, who claims to be descended from a 
goddess who flourished circa 660 B.c. 

Louis EsTeLt Facan II 
Major, U. S. Marines. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ethnologists say Abyssinians (Hamito- 
Semitic) are Caucasians with generous ad- 
mixtures of Negro, Berber, Semite.—Eb. 
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Jack-the-Snipper 
Sirs: 

In this week’s Miscellany (Time, June 24) 
you recount the incident of a “snipper” in Bos- 
ton. You were so prompt and authoritative in 
identifying the recent case of transvestism that 
I wondered why you failed to spot this case of 
a snipper who did not know why he snipped 
girls’ hair off, as body-fetichism. I was long 
a victim of this peculiar aberration, and only 
beat it when I identified it, as I did by chance 
when a copy of Krafft-Ebbing fell into my hands 
and when, shortly afterward I found that two 
months before I was born my mother had been 
accidentally shorn of all her hair by a stupid 
maid. I cannot remember a time when the cut- 
ting of girls’ hair did not excite and thrill me. 
At the San Francisco Exposition in 1015 I 
joined in the crowds with a safety-razor-blade 
and destroyed at least two dozen heads of hair, 
fortunately avoiding arrest although I was al- 
most caught once. Several years later I was 
an entire Jack-the-Snipper epidemic in Dallas, 
all by myself, and was in a fair way to go all 
to pieces when I found the true explanation. 
At once my weird longings came under control. 
My hair-fetichism has since then been only 
speculative, though I doubt whether I will ever 
lose it. The bobbing epidemic afforded me the 
greatest possible joy, for I was able to see and 
list in a diary with all attendant circumstances 
over 500 “first bobbings” without revealing the 
circumstances at ail. The rapidly increasing 
popularity of the boyish bob gives me almost as 
much (purely mental) pleasure. I certainly 
would have become a barber and so permitted 
myself constant association with this demon of 
mine did not California have a license law re- 
quiring four years of study of shaving and men’s 
haircutting (neither of which interest me). Lest 
you think I am a degenerate let me say that I 
am married, have two children, am 32 years of 
age, an army veteran with Croix de Guerre, a 
poet of local fame at least, and a successful 
business-man. My wife has never had the 
slightest inkling of this peculiarity—for, for- 
tunately, I identified it early. And furthermore, 
we enjoy a certain social position in the com- 
munity. The name I am signing to this letter 
is not the one which appears on my business 
letterhead, as I use this one only in connection 
with an endeavor in which my “alter ego’’ is 
known. This is the first time I have ever 
written the facts of my little peculiarity for 
publication. Fortunately I was able to find out 
what had bitten me before it drove me into 
difficulties. Let us hope that the young man in 
Boston is not sent to an insane asylum—for I 
am sure a psychiatrist’s services would straighten 
him out. Incidentally, there are two fine short 
stories which have been written on the subject— 
one, by Thomas Burke, appeared in the O’Brien 
anthology of Britsh Short Stories for 1923; the 
other, by one Frances Hammond (I think) in 
Snappy Stories in August, 1923. The latter was 
a genuinely fine piece of literature, and it is 
too bad that its subject matter condemned it to 
a magazine much looked down upon. It’s title 
was “The Souvenir.” In The Mill on the Floss 
George Eliot says: “I speak to those who have 
felt the delicious resistance of hair to shears,” 
or words to that effect. I wonder if she, too, 


was a fetichist? 
A. Y, Cooke. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


TIME 


TORTHWARD on U.S. Highway 27 toward 
upper Michigan speeds an Oakland All- 
American Six, its driver bent on wasting 
none of his precious week-end idling along 
the way. No enemy of speed, Michigan pro- 
hibits only reckless driving. No rashling, 
this driver holds to a breathless pace only 
because he is sure of his car. 


Westward out of Denver on U. S. Highway 
40 goes another All-American headed up- 
ward toward Berthoud Pass. Serenely its 
driver views the surrounding country. No 
wrinkles furrow his forehead as he contem- 
plates the tough going that lies ahead. 


Southward on Chicago’s Michigan Boule- 
vard travels still another Oakland. Traffic 
is thick. Driving consists of a series of sprints 
and stops. Yet, here, too, the driver of the 
All-American holds a number of advantages. 
Easily adjustable, the front seat is placed in 
the most comfortable position for city driv- 
ing. Shifting gears is made an effortless 
function by the convenient location of the 
lever, by the light pedal action required in 
operating the clutch. 

Eastward out of New York, Long Island 
bound, rolls a fourth All-American Six. 
Expensive, chauffeur-driven cars flank it on 
each side. The traffic line is studded with 
custom-built creations of every description 
and size. But even in this company the 
Oakland steps out proudly, confident. Its 
style is the style of today. It is poised, dis- 
tinguished, smart. 


7 7 7 


Famed engineers, assigned the task of de- 
signing the Oakland All-American Six, set 
out deliberately to produce a car capable 
of extraordinary attainments. A medium- 
priced car, the All-American Six was de- 
liberately planned to be so superior in every 
phase of performance, luxury and value 
that it would compare favorably with other 
cars three, four, even five hundred dollars 
higher in price. 


They built a big car with a wheelbase 117 
inches long. They powered it with an 





Time proves it America’s 


finest medium -priced automobile 


engine of 228 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment which develops 68 horsepower at 3,000 
r.p.m. Heedful of owner’s nerves, they 
achieved remarkable smoothness and si- 
lence by employing a number of exclusive 
features. They insulated the engine from 
the frame with patented rubber-biscuit 
mountings. They eliminated torsional 
vibration from the 8l-pound counter- 
weighted crankshaft by means of the Har- 
monic Balancer. An expaasion-fit piston 
pin was designed to assure quiet action 
for a longer period of time. A simple valve 
mechanism with a new spring dampener 
was employed to overcome valve noise 
and spring chatter. 


Brakes are all-important today. Oakland 
brakes were selected after tests of every 
conceivable type. Internal-expanding, they 
are protected from dirt and dampness and 
thus maintain their efficiency in any season, 
on any road. Special molded non-squeak 
brake linings were used. These linings fre- 
quently serve for more than 30,000 miles 
without replacement. 


Thus the car is constructed in every detail. 
The cross-flow radiator gives it extra cooling 
efficiency. Skillfully designed Fisher bodies 
give it luxury and style advantages of 
obvious importance. 


And now in the hands of thousands of 
owners the Oakland All-American Six is 
demonstrating the great value of all these 
features. What its designers planned it to 
be, it has become, as everyone who knows 
it will testify. Months have passed since 
the Oakland All-American was first released 
to the public. And time is proving it Amer- 
ica’s finest medium-priced automobile. 


Oakland All-American Six, $1145 to $1375, f. o. 6b. 


Pontiac, Michigan, plus delivery charges. 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price 
when comparing automobile values . . . Oakland- 
Pontiac delivered prices include only reasonable 
charges for handling and for financing when the 
G.M.A.C, Time Payment Plan is used. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


OAK LAN D 


ALL-AMERICAN STX 
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cAre you planning a house 
é 





\ OU will find it easier with 
BRYANT AUTOMATIC GAS 
HEATING and you can get 
more useful, livable space 
for the same investment. 





|. Bryant Heating employs a minimum of floor space. 
No fuel bin or storage tank is required. No space 
is needed for tools, brooms, oil cans, refuse cans 
or other accessories. 


ll. Boiler can be placed without regard to driveway— 
no fuel deliveries. Driveway does not need to be 
built to withstand heavy trucking. 


Ill. The latest Bryant is wholly enclosed. No controls 


exposed to tampering. Can be placed, without 
screening, in passageway or play room. 


IV. No soot, grease or grime. Can be 


located in laundry without partitions. 

: V. Can save its cost by reducing the 
excavation required and by the 
partitions eliminated. 


a VI. Ifa basement” entertainment studio” 

co es i OE or other livable space in the base- 

; fis. ment is contemplated, the stream 

: line design and handsome crystal- 


line exterior finish harmonizes 
with any setting. 








Be 










~lets 


your Pup 
be your 
Furnace 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17818 ST. CLAIR AVE. - CLEVELAND, OHIO 






Man 












We will be glad to furnish you, without obligation on your part, 
complete information about this truly remarkable heating plant 


Sie for hot water, steam, vapor and hot air systems. Simply write. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


In ten minutes an able U. S. President 
can accomplish much. Last week Presi- 
dent Hoover used that amount of time 
advantageously when he presented empty- 
handed newsgatherers with three front- 
page stories all at once. They were: 1) a 
comment on possible tax-reduction (‘‘wait 
and see”); 2) Alexander H. Legge’s accept- 
ance of the Federal Farm Board Chairman- 
ship; 3) receipt of a $500,000 donation 
with which to call the first National Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection in 
20 Years. “That’s all I have on my mind,” 
said the President. 

@, For 29 years the telephone number at 
the White House has been Main 6. Last 
week it was changed to National 1414. 
First White House telephone: May to, 
1878, when the number was 1. 

@, Until a month ago the Hoover ancestry 
had been definitely traced’ back five genera- 
tions to Andreas Huber, the President’s 
great-great-great-grandfather who came 
from Germany to the U. S. circa 1740. 
Last week Mrs. Hoover’s secretary, Ruth 
Fessler, revealed with official permission 
that recent research had established that: 
Andreas Huber was begotten by Jonas 
Huber, resident of Ellerstadt in the Palati- 
nate, who was begotten by Johann Hein- 
rich Huber, linen weaver of the Canton 
of Berne, Switzerland. 

€, To the White House lately went a 
letter which said: “Mr. President: We will 
send.you a short writing again. We wish 
you to come to the Pacific coast in this 
summer and at that time we will take your 
life with shot because for the sake of world 
peace to kill reason. Not show this note, 
you guess, please. We have the honor to 
be, sir, your obedient servant... .” Last 
week in Seattle M. Uchimiyama, 70, Japa- 
nese chemist, was arrested for writing this 
and many another letter. Similar ietters 
had gone to the Emperor of Japan. There 
a death penalty awaits those who threaten 
The Mikado. 

@ At the White House last week called 
Monsignor Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apos- 
tolic delegate for the U. S.,* bearing a 
handsomely bound and engraved copy of 
the Lateran Treaty re-establishing the 
Papal State. This he presented to Presi- 
dent Hoover with greetings from Pius XI. 
Reports spread quickly about that the 
President had been asked to recognize Vat- 
ican City, to exchange diplomatic repre- 
sentatives with the Pope. Troubled, the 
State Department issued denial, explained 
that the Apostolic delegate’s visit to the 
White House was a pure “courtesy call.” 





*Personal representative of the Pope, the 
Apostolic delegate has only unofficial diplomatic 
Standing in the U. S. 


“New Patriots” 


Often of late in Washington has been 
heard the phrase, “New Patriots.” Presi- 
dent Hoover coined it himself to apply to 
the potent citizens he was drawing into 
Federal service. To these men he explains 
that they are patriots because each of them 
makes a “personal sacrifice” to accept ap- 
pointment. The ‘sacrifice’ meant by the 
President in most cases is a heavy loss of 
income, plus the presumptive inconven- 
ience if not discomfort of leaving home to 
visit or live in Washington. 

The President is extremely proud of his 
“New Patriots’ and of his ability to win 
their services for the U. S. In nearly every 
case’his appeal to them is patriotic: they 
would make any sacrifice for their country 
at war; they should feel the same in peace- 
time. 

Chief among the “New Patriots” are: 

Earl D. Church, who gave up a $50,000 
per year insurance job to become Com- 
missioner of Pensions at $9,000. 

Julius Klein, who refused handsome 
salary offers from private companies to 
serve as Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
at $9,000. 

Joseph Potter Cotton, who gave up a 
$100,000 per year Manhattan law practice 
to be Under-Secretary of State at $10,000. 

Charles James Rhoads, who shelved his 
lucrative partnership in Brown Bros. & Co. 
to take the $8,000 Commissionership of 
Indian Affairs. 

Ernest Lee Jahncke, who left a remu- 
nerative ship-building and drydock busi- 
ness to serve as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy at $9,000. 

Also: David Sinton Ingalls, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics; 
Patrick Jay Hurley, Assistant Secretary of 
War; Frederic A. Tilton, Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General; Charles Evans 
Hughes Jr., Solicitor-General, et al. 

To a type of newspaper feature-writers 
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in Washington known to other newsmen as 
“the butter brigade,” the “New Patriots” 
are food and drink. Upon “New Patriot” 
careers these journalistic biographers seize 
to produce Sunday “human interest” 
articles, in which the “New Patriot” is ex- 
tolled out of all bounds, his “sacrifice” 
overemphasized, his Federal service gilded 
with excessive promise. 

Last fortnight President Hoover per- 
suaded Alexander H. Legge to leave the 
$100,000 presidency of International Har- 
vester Co. and serve as chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board at $12,000. Before 
the “butter brigade” could have at Mr. 
Legge’s “sacrifice” and career, trenchant 
Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore Sum, an 
arch-Democrat except where President 
Hoover is concerned, wrote in “The Great 
Game of Politics,’ his daily column, as 
follows: 

“Having beautifully buttered on succes- 
sive Sundays the members of the Hoover 
Cabinet and practically all the assistant 
secretaries, they [the ‘butter brigade’] are 
now down to the lower levels reduced to 
dramatizing the wives of the more con- 
spicuous official figures. Soon, if something 
does not happen, they will get to their 
sweethearts. In this critical situation the 
new Farm Board is a great help. It will 
bring to Washington a group of new men, 
each of whom will be available for a nice 
buttery article. 

“Particularly will the selection of Alex- 


ander H. Legge ... beahelp.... 
“Without in any way disparaging Mr. 
Legge . . . talk of his unselfishness and 


patriotism ... is enough to make you 
sick. It is just as silly as the idea that 
Mr. Mellon ‘sacrificed’ himself to become 
Secretary of the Treasury, to which job 
he clings more tightly than the well-known 
leech. .. . 

“As a matter of fact it might be said 
Mr. Hoover ‘sacrificed’ himself in becom- 
ing President. . . . This talk of the ‘sacri- 
fices’ rich men make to accept public 
office is humbug and hypocrisy, one hun- 
dred per cent. . . . It is only the shoddy- 
grade rich man who pretends to regard 
himself as conferring a favor on his Gov- 
ernment by becoming a part of it and it 
is the butter brigade biographers who do 
most to promote this idea. 

“... Mr. Legge... has too fine a 
mind to spend the rest of his life in play. 
There obviously isn’t anything for him in 
making more money when he has enough. 
... He. .*. is merely one of the rela- 
tively obscure rich men with whom the 
whole country is cluttered up. . . . What 
Mr. Hoover offers to Mr. Legge is a chance 
to be something else. . . . It’s the chance 
that counts and no red-blooded man would 
refuse to take the chance. 

“... It probably is a jolt [to Mr 
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Legge] to have to sever his business con- 
nections and temporarily uncomfortable 
to give up his home and come to Washing- 
ton to live. But the compensations far out- 
weigh the inconveniences and the chance is 
a noble one. . . . Mr. Hoover isn’t ask- 
ing him to make a sacrifice—he is doing 
him a favor. But that isn’t the way the 
butter brigade will view it.” 

The New York World, in an editorial, 
echoing Writer Kent (without acknowl- 
edgment ), added: 

“If we are to measure sacrifice in terms 
of financial renunciation, the palm should 
go to those bureau heads who, never hav- 
ing stopped to make money, served Ad- 
ministration after Administration for a 
pinched salary when they know that in 
private employ they could multiply it sev- 
eral times over. Of these men there are 
not a few.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Poor Eggs, No Milk 


Ill-cooked eggs, cold toast, no drinking 
water, no milk, no soup, no jam, no jelly— 
upon such things and conditions did the 
Secretary of War have to spend attention 
last week. Such things and conditions had 
been found to exist at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, the Army’s largest medical estab- 
lishment. 

Walter Reed Hospital occupies a large 
scrubbily-wooded tract at the far end of 
16th Street, Washington, near the District 
of Columbia-Maryland line. It is com- 
posed of central stone buildings surrounded 
by numerous one-story frame houses. 


SS _ 








SECRETARY GoopD 


. « « found the scrambled eggs uninviting. 


Commanding is Brig.-General James Madi- 
son Kennedy, U. S. M. C. 

The hospital was named in honor of 
Major Walter Reed (1851-1902), Army 
Surgeon, who was dispatched to Cuba in 
June, 1900, to learn the causes of yellow 
fever (“yellow jack”) and whose discovery 
that the disease was transmitted by 
Stegomyia calopus (mosquito) paved the 


way for the slaying of that “yellow 
dragon” and the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Major Reed died of appen- 
dicitis, is buried at Arlington. To the 
place named for him are taken men hurt 
and broken in the nation’s service. Wives 
of Army men travel thousands of miles to 
bear their children there, with free and 
excellent medical attention. Last year 237 
Army babies were born at Walter Reed. 
Calvin Coolidge Jr. died there (1924). 

Some three months ago complaints of 
Walter Reed patients reached the ears of 
Senator David Aiken Reed, chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee (no kin of 
the late Major Reed). The complaints 
were: insufficient food of poor quality, 
“wormy” fruit, no milk to drink, squelch- 
ing of patient criticism. 

Secretary Good had the Reed charges in- 
vestigated. Last week he answered Sena- 
tor Reed specifically, telling which charges 
had been found true, which untrue. True 
conditions acknowledged over the Good 
signature included the following: 

“No water was served in the dining 
room,” no soup had been served for “sev- 
eral months,” no milk for drinking “for 
more than a year.” 

“Hard-boiled eggs have been served at 
breakfast, this not with the intention of 
furnishing hard-boiled eggs but because 
the cooking arrangements were such that 
by the time the eggs in the bottom of the 
large cooking utensils have been removed, 
they have been allowed to cook beyond the 
soft-boiled stage.” 

“So-called ‘scrambled eggs’ were unin- 
viting. The eggs were not really scrambled 
but were broken and mixed with milk and 
then beaten and cooked, resembling egg 
custard more than scrambled eggs.” 

“The understanding of the patients that 
only one egg was allowed for breakfast 

was justified, since only one egg per 
individual was placed upon the tables and 
the patients did not understand they might 
obtain another egg upon request.” 

Secretary Good added: “The inspector 
has concluded that criticism of the mess 
was warranted. . As to all other com- 
plaints the inspector has reached the con- 
clusion that they are not justified by the 
actual facts. The hospital is rendering 
a fine service to its patients. . I have 
brought the deficiencies of the mess to the 
attention of the commanding general of 
the hospital and have instructed him to 
remedy them at once. . I anticipate 

. an improvement.” 





Patents on Duty 


If a research worker for an industrial 
corporation conceives and patents a new 
device or process, the corporation usually 
gets it. But if a U. S. soldier designs a 
bullet or a U. S. sailor a boatswain’s 
whistle, it is his to sell to the Government. 

This principle, formulated by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1870 when it ruled that 
the Army could not confiscate from Major 
Henry Hopkins Sibley his design for an 
Army tent, was upheld last week by Justice 
Wendell Holmes Stafford of the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court, who directed the 
Government to pay Rear-Admiral Bradley 


Allen Fiske, retired, $198,500 or $500 each 
for 397 naval airplanes now using a tor- 
pedo-discharging device originally Fiske- 
designed, Fiske-patented.* 

In 1911 Admiral Fiske suggested that 
torpedoes be shot from airplanes, was 
ignored, went ahead on his own, a year 


| 





















© National Photo 
ReAR-ADMIRAL FISKE 
He felt infringed. 


later took out a patent. Though the British 
adopted a similar device during the War, 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels 
twice turned down the Fiske invention. In 
1921 Rear-Admiral Fiske, retired, saw a 
photograph of a U. S. Navy plane drop- 
ping a torpedo. Said he: “It was clear to 
me that the Government had deliberately 
taken my patent for its own use.” 

In 1926 he sued. Rear-Admiral William 
Adger Moffett, as chief of the Naval, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, was made the defend- 
ant. The Government claimed the inven- 
tion because it had been perfected while 
the inventor was on active duty, because 
he had been educated at the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Government expense. Justice 
Stafford held that the Sibley case had 
closed to question the right of service men 
to take out patents. Hoping perhaps to 
overthrow the Sibley precedent as well as 
escape paying the Fiske damages, the Gov- 
ernment prepared to appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


——_©——_- 
W eapon-Making 


While international statesmen discussed 
reducing the world’s armaments, the sworn 
defenders of the U. S. went dutifully ahead 
last week making weapons. 

New Cruiser. With a great splash the 
U. S. S. Chester, flagship of the “treaty 
cruiser” fleet, took the water from the 





*Other Fiske inventions include the naval 
telescope sight, now in worldwide use, radio con- 
trol for steering ships, submarine detecting ap- 
paratus, many others, most of which he sold to 
private concerns, which in turn sold them to the 
government, 
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ways of the New York Shipbuilding Co. at 
South Camden, N. J. Third to be launched 
of the eight 10,000-ton cruisers authorized 
in 1924 (the first two: Salt Lake City, 
Pensacola), the Chester set a record for 
laying-launching time—one year, 59 days. 
Scheduled for completion by June 1, 1930, 
she typifies the long-range U. S. fighting 
craft which is most objectionable to Great 
Britain. 

Cruisers Ordered. Quietly the Navy 
awarded construction contracts for five 
cruisers as the first third of the 15-ship re- 
placement program authorized by Congress 
last winter. Three contracts went to Navy 
yards, two to private plants. Shortly the 
U. S. will have 130,000 tons of cruisers 
building simultaneously. 

Planes Ordered. Contracts for 147 
service and battle planes were let by the 
Navy. Ordered also were 168 motors. 
Total cost: $4,172,949. 

Monster Seaplane. To the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. went a Navy contract for the 
largest, most powerful, fastest flying boat 
ever developed. Specifications: three Pratt 
& Whitney motors producing 1,725 h. p. 
Top speed, 140 m. p. h. Cruising radius, 
2,000 miles. Crew, five men. Cost, $150,- 
ooo. Construction time, one year. This all- 
metal seaplane will serve the Navy as a 
“fighting patrol.” 

Dirigibles for Offense. Up under the 
belly of the dirigible Los Angeles last week 
rose a Navy service plane. Both craft were 
traveling 60 m. p. h. On the top wing of 
the plane was a big hook. Down from the 
dirigible extended a rigid trapeze. The 
plane’s pilot successfully maneuvered to 
engage hook with trapeze so that the plane 
hung there, was carried along. Three times 
the plane thus made successful contact. 
The experiment had been effected pre- 
viously with smaller, semi-rigid Navy 
dirigibles, never with the big Los Angeles. 
Experts viewed the work as changing big 
dirigibles from observation vessels solely 
to mother-ships for airplanes, weapons of 
offense. 

The Los Angeles is a non-military air- 
ship, received by the U. S. from Germany 
under an Allied agreement specifying that 
it be used only for training and experi- 
mental purposes, never for war. But the 
plane-hooking experiment furnished knowl- 
edge of speeds, stresses, handling, valuable 
in the fabrication of the Navy’s two huge 
dirigibles, twice the size of the Los 
Angeles, by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Co. at 
Akron, Ohio. The new ships will have 
built-in hangars in which to store and 
carry planes. 

Fast Tank. The Army sent a wicked- 
looking military contraption charging over 
a rough Maryland field and among sand 
dunes at 42 m. p. h. It was the newest 
thing in combat tanks. Powered by a 12- 
cylinder Liberty motor, it rushed 62 m. p. 
h. down a road on eight hard-rubber tires. 
In 14 minutes it was converted into a 
caterpillar tractor, ready to hurtle its ten 
tons, its three-man crew, its full arma- 
ment, cross-country nearly four times as 
fast as any tank similarly armored had 
moved before. 


RACES 


First in Eleven Years 

A Negro entered the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point last week, the first 
Negro cadet in eleven years. Inevitably, 
press spotlights focused upon him, Alonzo 
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ALONZO SOULEIGH PARHAM 
Let other cadets “prove it.” 


Souleigh Parham, 20, of Chicago, ap- 
pointed by Negro Congressman Oscar De 
Priest of Illinois (Time, May 20). 

Erect and alone, Cadet Parham ap- 
proached “The Point’s” vine-clad walls, 
walked through its arched entrance lugging 
a suitcase, wearing a dark suit, a grey cap. 
With 385 other cadets he presented himself 
at headquarters for the routine of enroll- 
ment. On his registration blank under 
“Father’s Occupation” he wrote: “Nothing 
special.” He took a bath, was given a close 
hair-cut, his undress uniform. His room 
was a single one in the south barracks. 
On the basis of height he was assigned to 
the Second Company where he got a place 
in the front rank. Late the first afternoon 
with other new cadets on the parade 
grounds he took his oath of allegiance to 
the U. S. 

No flutter in the routine did West 
Point’s officers permit Cadet Parham’s 
presence to cause. Warned Major General 
William Ruthven Smith, Academy superin- 
tendent, “There will be no distinction 
made either officially or unofficially. Mr. 
Parham is here by law. . . . If any cadet 
thinks the white race is a superior race, he 
can go ahead and prove it.” 

Heywood Broun, New York Telegram 
colyumist, commented: “This young 
Negro . . . will be called upon to exercise 
as high a degree of courage as any flier 
who ever crossed the ocean.” 

Prior to Cadet Parham in West Point’s 
history, many a Negro had applied for 


admission. Twelve got in, three were 
graduated as second lieutenants. The last 
Negro Cadet was James B. Alexander of 
Ohio who entered in 1918, resigned after 
six months. The cost to the U. S. of mak- 
ing an Army officer out of each West Point 
cadet, white or black, is $19,989. 


~—- 6} 





Conciliation 


For reasons unexplained but with appar- 
ent relation to the White House visit of 
Mrs. Oscar De Priest (Time, June 24), 
the U. S. Department of Labor last week 
published a list of 15 occasions on which 
U. S. Presidents have socially entertained 
Negroes. 

Secretary of Labor Davis was away for 
a holiday. The White House disclaimed 
knowledge of the list. It was issued by a 
Commissioner of Conciliation, Karl Phil- 
lips, Negro. Commissioners of Concilia- 
tion are assigned primarily to calming 
labor disputes. 

The Phillips report was titled “Various 
Entertainments at the White House” and 
said that: 

President Lincoln dined Frederick 
Douglass, Negro Abolitionist field worker 
in 1864, greeted him with “marked 
warmth” on his second inaugural recep- 
tion. 

President Grant entertained Louisiana's 
Negro Acting Governor Pinckney B. S. 
Pinchback and Louisiana’s Negro Senator 
Blanche Kelso Bruce. 

President Hayes “called socially” at the 
home of John M. Langston, Negro dean 
of Howard University’s Law School; en- 
tertained Abolitionist Douglass. 

President Cleveland entertained Abo- 
litionist Douglass and the Negro Minister 
from Haiti. 

President Roosevelt entertained Negro 
Recorder of Deeds & Mrs. John C. Dancy, 
Negro Registrar of the Treasury & Mrs. 
Judson W. Lyons. President Roosevelt 
“dined” the late famed head of Tuskegee 
Normal & Industrial Institute, Booker T. 
Washington.* After leaving the White 
House, Roosevelt had Assistant Attorney- 
General William H. Lewis, a Negro, as his 
evernight guest at his Oyster Bay home. 

President Coolidge twice entertained 
Negro President Louis Borno of Haiti. 


TERRITORIES 


Governor Davis 


Twenty-five years after his honeymoon 
trip there, Dwight Filley Davis last week 
returned to Manila. He was promptly in- 
augurated as ninth Governor-General of 
the Philippine Islands. His arrival caused 
a holiday. White men and Filipinos stuod 
in the streets to cheer. In his inaugural 
address, he pledged himself: 1) to pursue 
the policies of his predecessor, Henry 
Lewis Stimson, now Secretary of State; 
2) to oppose any limit on duty-free sugar 
to the U. S.; 3) to promote “an era of 
economic and industrial development.” In- 
dependence he would not discuss. 


*The meal was at midday. President Roose- 
velt’s explanation was that Caller Washington 
arrived at the White House as he (Roosevelt) 
was finishing luf¥cheon and to save time the 
President invited him into the dining room 
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FISCAL 
Wait & See 


With a 185-million-dollar surplus show- 
ing on the Treasury’s books for fiscal 1928, 
talk of income tax reduction waxed in 
Washington last week. President Hoover 
commented cautiously: “We are giving 
careful study to the possibility. . . . We 
all hope that the situation may work out. 
... ” Secretary of the Treasury Mellon: 
“There may be reasons against it.” Chair- 
man Smoot of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee: “Nothing doing!” Tennessee’s 
Senator McKellar: “Such a surplus would 
not have been possible but for the amend- 
ment introduced by me” (publicity for tax 
refunds). 

Obstacles to tax reduction, now under 
study, are the following extraordinary ap- 
propriations authorized by Congress for 
near-future expenditure: 

Farm Relief ($500,000,000). 

Army & Navy aviation ($200,000,000). 

Cruiser construction ($274,000,000). 

Boulder Dam ($165,000,000). 

Flood Control ($300,000,000). 

Public Buildings, ($200,000,000). 


—_—o—_ 
New Money 


From the Bureau of Engraving & Print- 
ing to the great Federal Reserve Banks 
throughout the land, from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks down to the tiniest of local 
banks have lately been moving hundreds 
of thousands of what looked like shoe- 
boxes, neatly wrapped. But no shoes were 
ever so well guarded with firearms, were 
ever so eagerly received by bank tellers. 
All the boxes contained money—crisp new 
paper currency which the U. S. had, over a 
two-year period, manufactured to substi- 
tute for the bills now in circulation. For 
the first time in 66 years the U. S. was 
changing the size of its currency, simul- 
taneously simplifying and standardizing 
the design. The new money became legal 
tender July ro. 

The banks passed out the new bills in 
exchange for old, which, as turned in, will 
be shipped to Washington, checked off the 
books, destroyed. The old currency will 
continue good indefinitely. There is no 
compulsion beyond curiosity and con- 
venience for citizens to hurry to their 
banks and make an immediate exchange. 

The five types of currency (U. S. notes, 
gold certificates, silver certificates, Federal 
Reserve notes, national bank notes) are 
maintained. But the new bills (6 5/16 X 
2 11/16 in.) are about two-thirds the size 
of the old (7 7/16 X 34 in.). With between 
four and five billion dollars of currency in 
circulation, the Treasury had prepared $3,- 
640,000,000—about $30 per U. S. capita— 
in new bills. 

Design: All the new bills are black & 
green (no more “yellow-backs”). All $1 
bills portray Washington, all $2s Jefferson, 
$5s Lincoln, $10s Hamilton, $20s Jackson, 
$50s Grant, $1oos Franklin, $500s McKin- 
ley, $1,000s Cleveland, $5,000s Madison, 
$10,000s Chase. 

Purpose: Economy, easier handling, 
prevention of counterfeiting. The Treas- 
ury’s annual savings: $552,520 on paper, 


$120,000 on ink, $1,000,000 on labor. 
Average span of life of old-sized bill: 
eight months. The Treasury’s expectation 
for the new bill: twelve months or more. 
Cost of producing each bill 7/10¢. Time 
of production: 30 days. The first set of 
new bills went to Secretary Mellon. To 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
were sent 435 new $1 bills, one for each 
Congressman (in exchange for an old). 

Many an old-sized bill will be saved as 
a souvenir. Many an old-sized bill has 
been lost or inadvertently destroyed. From 
past experience, Treasury officials in- 
formally estimate that the U. S. will 
“profit” by some $100,000,000 on the ex- 
change. 

U. S. paper money has been issued in 
eight different sizes. Before the Civil War 
these issues were only temporary, to bridge 
the Government over an emergency. The 
first non-interest-bearing notes for popular 
circulation came in 1861. Special issues 
occurred during the Civil War and in 1879 
when specie payments were resumed. The 
sizes: 


Years Inches 
1775-1779 234x334 
1812-1815 4 x7% 
1815 3 x6% 
1837-1844 44%x8 
1861-1929 344x7% 
1861-1864 39Bx7% 
1879 3¥x6% 
1929 238 x 6% 


CATASTROPHE 


In Mill Valley 


A little licking flame, high up on the 
wooded slopes of Mount Tamalpais above 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate, one day last 
week, started eating through timber dried 
by months of drought. A strong wind 











© Keystone 
ANDREW SUMMERS ROWAN 
His ash heap stood out. 


whistled to its aid. Soon Mount Tamal- 
pais’ long north and east slopes were 
ablaze. 

Down in Mill Valley, rich householders 
and poor looked upward in common alarm. 
From across the bay San Franciscans 


could see the reddened, angry sky, the fire 
marching down the mountain-side. Around 
the bay went the alarm, brought boats with 
firemen, U. S. Rangers, soldiers from three 
forts, small boys, milkmen, millionaires 
hustling to aid. 

Somehow 150 men fought to the top of 
Mount Tamalpais, saved historic Tamal- 
pais Tavern. Blistering, snapping at every 
twig and leaf, the flames swept down into 
Blythedale Canyon and toward fine homes, 
set on the knees of the mountain. 

For three days thousands of men, hag- 
gard with weariness, blackened with smoke 
and cinders, struggled to keep the fire 
back. Sometimes the wind swung round 
to aid them, sometimes it veered against 
them, drove the flames across fire-breaks 
to lick at the nearest roofs. The gas mains 
burst in Mill Valley. The water supply 
dribbled out. Two pump engines were 
hustled to Cascade Canyon to drain an 
abandoned reservoir. Refugees clogged the 
roads. Red Cross stations sprang up to 
treat the injured, house the homeless. 

When only smoking embers remained 
on the hillsides 130 homes were destroyed, 
more than million-dollar damage was done. 
The dwellings of wealthy Ralston White, 
Lucian Marsh, Charles Coles, Mrs. Mary 
Webber Fisk, German Consul Kurt Zeig- 
ler, had been devoured. And as fire in a 
forest will sometimes lay bare a landmark 
half-forgotten, one ash-heap in Mill Valley 
stood out in despatches with historical 
significance. It was the home of Col. 
Andrew Summers Rowan, U. S. A. retired, 
onetime world hero, the man who “carried 
the message to Garcia.” 


One April day in 1898, with the U. S. 
hurrying inevitably toward war with Spain, 
two soldiers sat lunching in Washington’s 
Army & Navy Club. The older, serious- 
faced, put a question. The younger made 
a laughing reply. Serious-Face spoke again. 
Smiling-Face stopped smiling. In a 
moment both heads were bent together in 
low-toned, tense conversation. 

Thus did Col. Arthur Wagner, chief of 
the U. S. Bureau of Military Intelligence, 
convey to Lieut. Andrew Summers Rowan 
the wish of President McKinley that he 
seek, in the jungles of Cuba, Lieut.-Gen. 
Calixto Garcia, insurgent Cuban leader, 
carry to him a McKinley message, ascer- 
tain the size and strength of Spanish 
forces. 

On April 23, Carrier Rowan landed in 
Kingston, Jamaica, sailed Cuba-ward that 
night on a dirty native fishing boat under 
the eyes of the Spanish patrol which was 
scouring the Caribbean. Flat on his back 
against a gunwale, Carrier Rowan heard 
a Spaniard swagger alongside shouting 
queries; heard his pilot’s lazy answer, the 
Spaniard’s satisfied grunt. 

Hours later Carrier Rowan saw the 
misty black triangle of Turquino Peak on 
the face of the dawn. He was in Cuba. 
Through junglous plantation-land, in- 
fested with Spanish troops, he made his 
way, trusting his fate to shifty-eyed, silent 
natives. By this time war had been de- 
clared. Word of his presence had reached 
the Spaniards. One night a handful of 
Spaniards, proclaiming themselves desert- 
ers, drifted into the Rowan camp. As 
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Rowan lay sleeping a “deserter” thrust a 
dagger at his heart. A Rowan guard split 
the would-be murderer’s skull. 

After nine days he found General Gar- 
cia, delivered his message, got his informa- 
tion, started immediately back for Wash- 
ington. President McKinley personally 
congratulated him. He was made a Lieut.- 
Colonel, given a D. S. C. 

Writer Elbert Hubbard wrote in his 
magazine, The Philistine, an editorial 
about Carrier Garcia which has been re- 
printed at least 40 million times. Today 
bankers, headmasters, read it to their 
underlings to teach them to “yes” their 
superiors. 

Excerpts from the Hubbard editorial: 

“In all this Cuban business there is 
one man stands out on the horizon of my 
memory like Mars at perihelion. . . . 

“Someone said to the president, ‘There 
is a fellow by the name of Rowan who 
will find Garcia for you, if anybody can.’ 

“The point that I wish to make is this: 
Mckinley gave Rowan a letter to be de- 
livered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter 
and did not ask, ‘Where is he at?’ By the 
Eternal, there is a man whose form should 
be cast in deathless bronze and the statue 
placed in every college of the land. 

“Tt is not booklearning young men need, 
nor instruction about this and that, but a 
stiffening of the vertebrae which will cause 
them to be loyal to a trust, to act 
promptly, concentrate their energies; do 
the thing—‘Carry a message to Garcia.’ ” 


LABOR 


New Orleans, et al. 


Only by spectacular violence and blood- 
shed do local strikes attain national promi- 
nence. Last week a street car* strike in 
New Orleans attained that prominence. 
Two strikers were killed, five trolleys were 
burned to the trucks, a car barn was dyna- 
mited, trackage was destroyed, switches 
cemented. The only other strike so far this 
year to “go rough” in like fashion has been 
at Gastonia, N. C. (see below). 

Eighteen hundred trolleymen struck in 
New Orleans as a result of a union con- 
tract dispute. New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., imported strike-breakers from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., attempted to run its cars. The 
first car out of the Canal Street barns was 
pelted with bricks and paving stones. The 
“scab” motorman quit in five minutes. 

Four cars left the barn under police 
guard. Two, passengerless, crawled around 
the belt-line. A third was driven back by 
angry strikers. A fourth was burned on 
Canal Street before a jeering multitude. 
Some policemen fired into the mob. Other 
policemen resigned rather than defend the 
strike-breakers. 

Holders of New Orleans traction bonds 
went into Federal Court, asked for an in- 
junction against the trolley union to save 
their property from further destruction. 


Other minor strikes in progress last week 
throughout the land included: 


*In Pittsburgh last week the world’s first 
aluminum street car, half as heavy as steel, 
permitting high speed with comfort, made its 
first run, revived lagging public interest in 
trolley transportation. 
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He accepted in a wheatfild. 





(See col. 3) 


New York City. In protest against 
“sweat shops” and outside non-union con- 
tract work, 25,000 women’s garment mak- 
ers quit work, picketed peacefully. Gov- 
ernor Franklin Delano Roosevelt called 
both sides to Albany for personal con- 
ferences. 


Haverhill, Mass. Demanding increased 
pay and a five-day week, 12,855 shoe 
workers remained away from their 
benches. 

Kenosha, Wis. Still out of work were 
235 hosiery mill operatives, mostly girls. 
Their demand: union recognition. 

Gastonia, N. C. Some 1,000 textile 
workers continued to hold out for union 
recognition, following riots and charges of 
murder for the killing of a police chief 
(Time, June 17). . 

Laporte, Ind. Against the Fox Woolen 
Mill, 300 employes continued their strike. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 230 building trades 
workers. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 500 General 
Cigar Co. workers. 

Philadelphia. Needle Trades Workers 
Unionists, mostly girls, were out because 
of unsatisfactory working conditions. 
Four girls were jailed last week for violat- 
ing a “peaceful picketing” injunction. 

Threatened Strike. Locomotive engi- 
neers on the Missouri Pacific R. R. and 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis took a strike vote as the result of a 
three-sided dispute on the representation 
of grievances involving the carriers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen. Similar strike votes were pre- 
dicted for the Santa Fé, the Union Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific on the same issue, 
with the possibility of a spread of the 
trouble to eastern and southern systems. 
The U. S. Board of Mediation girded itself 
to prevent a big rail strike. 





HUSBANDRY 
Harvest Race 


So eager was President Hoover to push 
ahead with Farm Relief, to catch this 
year’s harvest at the crest, that last week, 
before its membership was completed, he 
ordered his new Farm Board to assemble 
in Washington for its initial meeting July 
15. Five men had accepted service on 
this nine-man board: Alexander H. Legge, 
Chairman; James Clifton Stone, Vice- 
Chairman; Carl Williams, C. B. Den- 
man, Charles C. Teague. Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde, the sixth member ex 
officio, was despatched by the President to 
the Mid-West, there to search out likely 
candidates for the other three places, to 
interview them, report on their fitness. 

With a _ two-thirds quorum already 
chosen, the Board was ready to organize. 
Its first duty was to get itself squared away 
in Washington. Looking for possible office 
space, inspectors went through the old 
Southern R. R. building, at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and 13th Street, lately acquired by 
the U. S. Secretaries, assistants, experts, 
clerks—the large personnel of bureaucracy 
—had to be hired, set to work. 

Wheat was the Board’s primary prob- 
lem. Between the Board and that crop, 
the harvest of which was moving north 
out of Kansas at the rate of 25 miles per 
day, a hard-driven race had developed. 
The Board’s first aim was to interpose its 
relief machinery before this year’s wheat 
crop heaps up on last year’s carry over 
and again depresses prices. A scant two 
months remained in which to erect dikes 
against the grain flood. In that time a 
wheat advisory council had to be named 
by the Board. The council had to make 
recommendations as to methods of han- 
dling the crop. The wheat co-operatives 
had to join together to create a stabiliza- 
tion corporation which could borrow from 
the Board. 

Last week President Hoover was still 
searching for a wheat representative on 
his Farm Board and having a hard time 
finding someone satisfactory to the vary- 
ing shades of political opinion in that ma- 
jor branch of husbandry. When Chairman 
Legge accepted his appointment, he was 
in a Kansas wheat field, watching the prog- 
ress of the harvest, pondering the great 
problem that lay ahead of his Board. 

Aged 63, farm-born, business-bred (In- 
ternational Harvester for 40 years), Chair- 
man Legge had nothing to say in advance 
of his new work. “Results, not words,” 
his friends said for him. 

To give the Board a headstart on the 
wheat problem, the Department of Agri- 
culture last week began a _ nationwide 
movement to get wheat-growers to in- 
crease their own storage facilities on the 
farm. Purpose: if each wheat man stored 
a part of his own crop, the autumn market 
peak would be diminished, prices would be 
steadied, car shortages and terminal em- 
bargoes would be avoided. 

It was the Hoover hope to have the 
Farm Board installed on recess appoint- 
ments and swinging along at full stride be- 
fore the Senate reconvenes Aug. 19 to take 
up the members’ confirmations 
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PROHIBITION 
Out of Bondage 


In the U. S. are 27 warehouses in which 
15,000,000 gallons of liquor are stored. 
The liquor is private property held for 
legal sale as medicine. In bonded storage 
the U. S. stands stern guard over it, with 
agents to gauge its quantity, to test its 
quality, to control its withdrawal for drug- 
store purpose. Last week its was revealed 
in Chicago that some 50,000 gallons of 
such closely-guarded liquor had somehow 
gotten out of government bondage. It was 
the biggest “escape” of its kind in the 
history of Prohibition. 

In Sibley Warehouse reposed between 
3,000 and 4,000 barrels, 50,000 cases of 
ten- and twelve-year-old Bourbon. Pro- 
tecting it were 31 government gaugers and 
storekeepers. Some 250 dry agents could 
come and go in the warehouse premises. 
Craftily, more than 500 barrels, 2,000 
cases were tapped, their fuming contents 
siphoned out. Back inside was poured a 
concoction of colored water and alcohol 
which would show the proper proof to 
deceive gaugers but which even a “sick” 
person would never mistake for old 
whiskey. For a year these illegal extrac- 
tions at Sibley Warehouse had been in 
progress, evidently, before their full ex- 
tent was disclosed to Commissioner of 
Prohibition James M. Doran, who, last 
week in Washington, sat frowning at an 
84-page report. At ‘legger prices, the 
liquor theft, directly under the nose of 
U. S. agents, amounted to some $2,000,000. 

The agents logically came under suspi- 
cion first. A Grand Jury was asked to fix 
the blame. Nor did the government con- 
sider the owners of the lost liquor, the 
holders of the warehouse certificates, alto- 
gether blameless. Many of them were 
supposed to be onetime saloon keepers 
who had not wholly lost interest in liquor 
sales. 

The other 26 liquor warehouses through- 
out the land were hastily checked by the 
U. S. agents, in search of similar escapes 
from bondage. 


— 





“Soldiers Now Idle .. .” 


Dr. Clarence True Wilson, General Sec- 
retary of the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition & Public Morals, arch- 
lobbyist of the U. S. Drys, Consolidated 
(Time, July 1), last week hinted, in an 
article for Collier’s magazine, at a new 
way oi enforcing Prohibition. Excerpts: 
“Every soldier and sailor has taken an oath 
to sustain the laws of the land. We already 
have a standing army ready and able to 
enforce all laws in every foot of the land 
and a man at the helm—Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy—who has 
taken a solemn oath to protect, defend and 
enforce the federal Constitution and the 
laws of Congress enacted thereunder. . . . 

“Soldiers wearing the uniform of our 
government now leading an idle and use- 
less life, violating their oaths and obliga- 
tions, drinking and carousing even in for- 
eign ports, would be explaining how the 
law had always had their respect. . . .” 


In Oklahoma 


On a farm near Tecumseh, 40 miles 
from Oklahoma City, lived James Harris. 
With him one day last week was his 
brother-in-law, Oscar Lowery. Both under 
40, they had been in the Army during the 
War. Suddenly they looked up to see four 
men, all armed, coming across the field 
to the house. ... When the four men 
left, Harris and Lowery were dying and 
the Treasury Department in Washington 
had another dry shooting on its hands. 

W. W. Thomason, U. S. Prohibition 
officer for Pottawatomie county, veteran 
chaser of ‘leggers among the Osage In- 
dians, headed the procession that marched 
upon the Harris farm. With him were 
three “friends,” not regular agents but 
deputized for this raid. They fingered their 
gun triggers menacingly. Farmer Harris, 
mistaking them for bandits, lifted his shot- 
gun down from behind the stove; prepared 
to defend his home. One of the unofficial 
raiders was snooping under a chicken coop 
for a still when he caught sight of Harris 
and Lowery. He pulled the trigger on his 
revolver. Harris dropped. Lowery started 
to run. Shots followed him, brought him 
to the ground. Both men were dead by 
sunset. 


No liquor was found on the Harris farm. 
Raider Thomason had no search warrant 
to look for any. 

Oklahoma officers arrested Thomason’s 
“friends,” lodged them in jail without 
bail on a charge of murder. Thomason 
himself “disappeared” for a day or so, 
only to give himself up, to explain that he 
had been “across the road” when the fatal 
shooting took place and knew nothing 
about it. 


Bee Demonbru, Prohibition administra- 
tor for Western Oklahoma, hurried to the 
scene, made investigations, interviewed 
neighbors on Harris’s reputation. 

In Washington Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Seymour Lowman, in charge 
of Prohibition, was sorely troubled. He 
“supposed” that the agents had shot in 
self-defense. Within four weeks U. S. dry 
bullets had killed six persons. 


The Oklahoma shooting did not re- 
sound throughout the land as had those 
before it largely because Congress was not 
in session and the forum for bitter com- 
plaints against U. S. dry police was tem- 
porarily lacking. 


THE TARIFF 


“Gestures” 

Tariff revision was perceptibly braked 
last week in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Republican revisionists on the 
committee seemed suddenly to have lost 
their ardor for “embargo duties.” Presi- 
dent Hoover was given “assurances” that 
the Senate’s tariff bill would be held within 
the bounds of his desires. For this change 
in tariff tempo were four explanations: 

1) Public opinion. Senator Reed Smoot, 
high-tariff chairman for the Senate Finance 
Committee admitted: “I have found very 
little demand for changes in the tariff... . 
Many of the heavy duties proposed by the 


House can be reduced without injury to 
industry.” 

2) Threats of tariff reprisals, in formal 
protests filed by 21 nations with the U. S. 
State Department against contemplated 
U. S. increases. 

3) The so-called Borah Bloc of insurgent 
Republicans and sharp-shooting Demo- 
crats, whose united front promised the Re- 
publican Senators a real battle on the Sen- 
ate floor (Time, July 1). 

4) The strong though invisible influence 
of President Hoover himself, check-reining 
runaway tariff desires. 

Senator Smoot was obviously upset at 
the abuse to which tariff revision had been 
subjected. To the complaint that Industry 
was benefiting over Husbandry, he re- 
torted: “The House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee and, so far, the Finance Committee, 
by gestures, have given farmers and pro- 
ducers by far the best of it. ... The 
Democrats are so anxious to make political 
capital out of the situation that they are 
imagining all sorts of rates and unjust 
schedules.” 

Significant 
week: 

Sugar. Senator Smoot accepted a slid- 
ing scale tariff for this most controversial 
item in the bill. Because his State, Utah, 
is a great producer of beet sugar; because 
the Mormon church, his church, is vitally 
interested in beet sugar, the sugar schedule 
was to have been Senator Smoot’s well- 
protected pet. That he favored a sliding 
scale which he admitted would produce 
rates lower than those proposed in the 
House bill (3¢ per lb.), made even his 
Democratic opponents gasp in astonish- 
ment. They accepted his plan as another 
indication of the receding high-tariff tide. 
When pressed for details, Senator Smoot 
promised to give them out in a week. 
Crossly he added: “Then the papers can 
print as many lies about them as they 
want to.” 

The week prior, a subcommittee of the 
Finance Committee had held sugar hear- 
ings to which flocked white men and brown 
men, businessmen and lawyermen, bearing 
bulging brief cases and in anything but a 
sweet humor. William Marion Jardine, 
Coolidge Secretary of Agriculture, now a 
lobbyist for the U. S. Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion, opened the argument: “The trouble 
about Sugar is there is too damned much 
ef it being produced. . . . Give us a duty 
that will bring six-cent sugar... and 
we'll show you how to produce more sugar 
in the U. S.” 

Rudolph Spreckels, head of Spreckels 
Sugar Corp., great refiners, had suggested 
the sliding scale sugar tariff and obtained 
for it the President’s cautious approval. 
Complex in operation, its purpose would 
be to stabilize the retail price of sugar at 
6¢ per Ib. (present price: 5¢). The tariff 
would run from 1¢ to 2.4¢ per Ib. As the 
retail price of sugar went up, the tariff 
would go down and vice versa. 

The U. S. housewife’s prejudice against 
beet sugar, her belief that it is inferior to 
cane, was admitted by Senator Smoot. He 
narrated: “Once I took a sack of beet 
sugar to my wife who rejected it, saying 
she did not like to cook with beet sugar. 


tariff developments _ last 
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4 Fokker Conquers 

ase gd ° 

ly Canada’s Distances 

o}}- 

ing NTIL the birth of Western Canada Airways, 

ice Ltd., millions of miles of wilderness in nor- 

the thern and western Canada had, for ages, defied 

his man's every effort at conquest and dominion. 

ow Impenetrable forests, impassable mountains, un- 

ae’ navigable rivers, treacherous glaciers and icebound 

a : lakes and bays were Nature’s barriers to this be- 

ok. leaguered land, stretching beyond the rich farm 

can belt of Manitoba. Months on end, this vast do- 

rey main lay locked in the grip of winter, its isolated 

outposts denied all contact with civilization, 

the Only thirty months ago, Western Canada Air- 

ar- ways, Ltd., with headquarters at Winnipeg, 

wn brought the quickening touch of a new transpor- 

ing tation to this magnificent empire in the making. 

a8 Its fleet of seventeen Fokkers has flown more than 

ou one half million miles—transporting more than 

va aa . . 

aie two million five hundred thousand pounds of mail, 

ible express and freight and more than seven thousand 

uch passengers to distant centers, far flung trading 

uty posts and rich mines beyond railhead. Of their 

and thousand of flights, many were made in subzero 

gar weather with skis for landing gear, 

Other airways now offering regularly schedules 

kels service, with Fokker comforts, include Universal 

sted Air Lines; Texas Air Transport; Standard Air 

met Lines; National Parks Airways; Dominion Air- 
vald ways; Pan-American Airways ;Western Air Express. 

r at Write your name and address and vacation destination in the margin be- 
ariff low, send it to the Fokker Travel Bureau, 65s Chamber of Commerce Build- 

the ing, Los Angeles, Calif. ,with a five-cent stamp (to pay air mail postage) 
ariff and let us send you our illustrated booklet,*' Flying with Fokker. 
inst ry 
r to FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
ae Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
ying Address inquiries NEW YORK OFFICE, 110 EAST 42nd STREET 
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W herever 


you 
may travel 
Aétna 


protection 


goes 


with you 


ATNA-IZE 


See the AEtna-izer in your commu-| 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


Later I took the sack off and gave her the 
same sugar. I said ‘Mama, that’s very 
much better sugar than I first sent, isn’t 
it?’ and she said ‘Oh, yes.’ ” 


Teased Mississippi’s Democratic Sena- 
tor Harrison: “I’m surprised that you 
should deceive your wife!” 

Automobiles. A movement within the 
committee was started by Pennsylvania’s 
Senator Reed to reduce or eliminate the 
25% ad valorem tariff on motor cars. 
Theory: this U. S. industry, with its huge 
exports, no longer needs _ protection. 
Motormen Henry Ford, Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan Jr., Alvan Macauley (Packard, Na- 
tional Automotive Chamber of Commerce ) 
and Walter C. White, were among those 
invited to step forward and give their 
views on this change. When they failed to 
make prompt response, there was coni- 
mittee talk of subpoenaing them. 

It is a social axiom, an economic plati- 
tude, that only the U. S. rich buy motors 
abroad. Last year’s imports were 566 cars 
valued at $1,201,000. Senator Reed was 
apparently less interested in relieving the 
U. S. rich of a duty which they scarcely 
feel, than in neutralizing the public effect 
of duty increases on Pennsylvania-pro- 
duced commodities. To cut the automo- 
bile duty would, psychologically if not 
economically, reduce Industry’s protec- 
tion, make Husbandry’s protection seem 
larger. This Reed proposal seemed to il- 
lustrate what Senator Smoot had meant 
by Finance Committee gestures. 

No inrush of foreign cars was antici- 
pated by the U. S. motor industry in the 
wake of such a tariff change, which, many 
thought, would produce a favorable psy- 
chological effect abroad, might even relax 
tariff barriers now raised against U. S. 


| motor exports. But what many an inde- 


pendent motorman feared was that big 


| U.S. concerns—Ford and General Motors 


—already equipped with factories abroad, 
would produce cars by cheap labor for 
shipment back to the U. S. duty free to 
undersell the U. S. market. Henry Ford’s 
fabrication of tractors in Ireland with the 
privilege of bringing them into the U. S. 
duty free as “agricultural implements” lent 
strength to this fear, foreshadowed dis- 
sension in the industry on a tariff cut. 
Carillons. Great is the dispute between 


| U. S. and foreign bell-makers as to their 


The Altna Life Insurance Company » The AZtna 
Casualty and Surety Company ~ The Automobile 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection, 





relative skill in casting carillons. The issue 
cropped up hotly before the Senate Com- 
mittee last week in connection with the 
carillon purchased in England by John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. for Manhattan’s Park Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. The present duty on 
carillons is 40%. The House bill cut this 
duty to 20%. William R. Conklin, Rocke- 
feller counsel, urged the elimination of all 
duty, asserted that the U. S. has no good 
carillon makers. William R. Meneely of 
Troy, N. Y., whose ancestors made bells 
in Revolutionary times, retorted that his 
firm casts first-rate bells, that Mr. Rocke- 
feller alone was agitating for a reduced 
tariff on carillons,* that Mr. Rockefeller 
was a bargain-hunter. 


*Another agitator: Edward William Bok, 
Philadelphia publicist, whose son William Curtis 


| testified last winter before the House tariff- 


makers. Last week the Curtis Institute of Music, 
pet project of Mrs. Bok, announced a course in 
campanology (carillon-playing) under Anton 
Brees, carillonneur of the Bok carillon at Moun- 
tain Lake, Fla. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Rome to Rome 


In Rome, Ga., from Rome, Italy, arrived 
last week a bronze she-wolf, suckling two 
bronze infants. A gift from Italy’s Benito 
Mussolini, it was a reproduction of the 
ancient Romulus & Remus group, a re- 
minder to Georgian Romans of their ety- 
mological ancestry. 


In Rome, Ga., is a textile mill. Its 
cornerstone, another Mussolini gift, was 
sent last year from the Coliseum’s crum- 
bling walls. The American Chatillon Rayon 





MUSSOLINI 


To Georgia he sent a she-wolf. 


Co. was started on Italian capital. Therein 
lay the cause for the Mussolini corner- 
stone, the Mussolini she-wolf, which will 
be formally presented by an Italian mill 
executive. 

In the U. S. there are 13 other Romes. 
No Italian mills have they, hence no she- 
wolves. 


—“©—_ 


Trust-Buster 

Originated as a patriotic order, the So- 
ciety of Tammany in Manhattan makes a 
great to-do over Independence Day. On 
that day last week the city’s Democratic 
politicians crowded into their hall to hear 
New York’s Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt call for a new “Declaration of 
Independence” against “Centralized In- 
dustrial Control” in the form of corpora- 
tion mergers. 

Said Governor Roosevelt: “The huge 
mergers and consolidations . . . are chal- 
lenging in their power the very govern- 
ment itself. The influence of huge trusts, 
with their almost unlimited resources, 
will be felt in this country... . Their 
power will have to be combated. . . .” 

To his hearers the Roosevelt warning 
sounded like a political war-cry for 1932, 
the posing of an economic, instead of 
moral, issue on which democracy might 
unite. 

Tammanyites hailed their Governor as 
a new leader, cheered him as “our next 
President.” 
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Below is pictured the 

Smoke- Bomb Test which shows 
how evenly and accurately Veuturafin 
forces heat where it is needed most. 


Force Heat Wherever Men Work 


D°ES the heat in your plant go directly to the 
ceiling areas to be dissipated through the roof ? 


Are workers near its source roasted and those thirty 
feet away chilled ? 


Are men given a fair chance to work under condi- 
tions that are right? Not too cold or too hot ? 


Pertinent questions—these that the modern business 
executive is asking himself now. Questions that face 
him when he checks over previous winter production 
figures ... analyzes costly mistakes and factory tie- 
ups... checks up on heating costs. 


Thousands in many types of industry have installed 
the Venturafin Method of Heating because it forces 
heat in any desired direction or in several directions 
at the same time... because it can be easily and 
quickly installed in any out-of-the-way position with 
either floor, wall or ceiling mounting ... because it 
is cheaper to buy and operate. 


The new and improved Venturafin Units ‘are made 
for high, medium or low pressure steam applications 
for factories, stores, shops, garages and many other 
types of buildings. They comprise the most complete 
and widely sold line of unit heaters on the market. 
Mail the coupon today, or callin the largest supplier of heating 


equipment in your city. He will give you the complete story 
about Venturafin. It means money saved and new profits earned. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 






Venturafin Unit 
suspended on 
column 






Venturafin Unit sus- 
pended from ceiling 


Venturafin Unit with 
recirculating box 


merican Rlower 





VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAPT 
GE Manulacturcrs of all Types of Air-Handling diilig@” Equipment Since 1661 


885) 
SQeeeeeseseseeeneeeeeseces Cc rv) U P oO N STS ee 
American Blower Corp. 
6000 Russell St., Detroit 


Please send me your 24-page Venturafin Book. 
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This 
Longer-Lasting | 


Shave Spares 
Embarrassment 








Here’s a new way to shave 
closer—to get a shave 


that lasts longer. 


It’s a satisfaction . . . to realize in the | 
evening that your morning shave has | 





lasted. How to get a close shave has | 
been solved for you by Colgate chem- | 
ists with small-bubble lather, the kind 
that can get down to the roots of the 
beard ... and moisten it properly for 
a close shave. So why run any risk of 
an unshaven appearance? 


Compare with ordinary lather 
The minute you lather up with 
Colgate’s, two things happen: 1. The 
soap in the lather breaks up the oil 
film that covers each hair. 2. Billions 
of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles seep | 
down through your beard . . . crowd 


around each whisker... soak it soft | 


with water. 


Instantly your beard gets moist .. . 
easier to cut and pliable... scientifi- 
cally softened right down at the base... 
then your razor can do its best work. 





COLGATE, Dept. B-1792, 595 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


In Canada address Colgate, Toronto 8, Ontario. 

Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube 
of Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample 
bottle of “After-Shave.” 





MILESTONES 








Engaged. Lucio and Simplicio Godino, 
21 each, of Manila, Filipino ‘“Siamese” 
| twins (joined at the base of their spines) ; 
to two sisters, Natividad and Victorino 
Malos. Marriage licenses were issued to 
them by the Philippine Department of 
Justice, which overruled a license bureau 
clerk who felt that the twins, whom he 
regarded as one individual with a dual per- 
sonality, would commit bigamy by marry- 
ing two women. 


—— ae 

Engaged (for a companionate mar- 
riage). John K. Winkler, biographer (John 
D.—A Portrait in Oils [Time, July 8]); 
and Edith A. Whitney, showgirl. 


Married. Michael J. P. Cudahy, grand- 


| son of Meatpacker Michael Cudahy; to 


Cinemactress Muriel Evans (real name: 
Muriel Evansen); at Riverside, Calif. In 
1927, Heir Cudahy attempted elopement 
with Cinemactress Marie Astaire, was in- 
tercepted by his mother at Santa Barbara, 
jailed, sent home, “put to bed for safe 


Soatte” 





aay 
Married. John Davis Lodge, grandson 
of the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge; 
to Miss Francesca Braggiotti, Brookline, 
Mass., socialite; in Boston. 
o— 


Married. William Ince, 20, son of late 
Producer Thomas Harper Ince; to Actress 
Ada Williams, 18, onetime (1927 ) Miss 
Florida; in Beverly Hills in Cal. 


Married. Mrs. s. Margaret Rutherford, 
onetime wife of Undersecretary of Treas- 
ury Ogden Livingston Mills and of Sir 
Paul Dukes; to Prince Charles Murat; in 
Paris. 


Married. James Cox Brady, son and 
namesake of the banking tycoon; to Miss 
Eliot Chace, socialite of Manhattan; at 
Hyannis, Mass. 


— o——_-- 
Divorced. Eugene Gladstone O’Neill, 
playwright; by Agnes Boulton O’Neill; in 
Reno, Nev. Grounds: desertion. 


Sued. Ben Hecht, novelist (Erik Dorn, 
Gargoyles, Count Bruga) and playwright 
(co-author The Front Page); by Chicago 
Daily News Co. Charge: breach of con- 
tract. 


Appointed. Harry A. Bigelow, pro- 
fessor of law; to be Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Chicago. 

Elected. Eddie Cantor, singing funny- 
man; to be President of the National 
Vaudeville Artists Association; succeeding 
Actor-Producer Fred Stone. 

—<>—_ 

Elected. Herbert Farrington Perkins, 
first vice president of International Har- 
vester Co.; to be president, succeeding 
Alexander Legge, new-chosen chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board (see p. 13). 

Birthday. Calvin Coolidge, 57 (on 
July 4), his first celebration as a private 
citizen in 22 years; at Northampton, Mass. 














Birthday. Harry Ford Sinclair, 53, oil 
tycoon; in the District jail, Washington, 
D.C. 


Died. Mrs. Adele Wilson Pringle Tag- 
gart of French Lick, Ind., daughter-in-law 
of late Boss Democrat Thomas Taggart; 
at French Lick. 


ae cere 

Died. Georges Landoy, editor of Matin 
of Antwerp, Belgium; in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Wyo. Touring the U. S. with 
a party of European journalists (guests of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace), waiting to see Old Faithful Geyser 
spout, he, too near the Castle Geyser just 
as it spouted, was fatally scalded.* 


. a 
Died. Nathan W. Hendryx, 49, cage- 
maker of New Haven, Conn. (Hendryx 
bird homes) ; near Stony Creek, Conn.; by 
drowning off his yacht. 


— oe — 

Died. Dr. Paul A. Lewis, 50, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., bacteriologist with the Rocke- 
feller Institute; in Bahia, Brazil; of yellow 
fever, while trying to find a more effective 
preventative for it. 


—>——_ 

Died. Major General Eli Kelley Cole, 
61, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Department of the Pacific; in San Fran- 
cisco. 


—~<o— 
Died. Alfredo Trombetti, 63, famed 
Italian philologist, of heart failure while 
bathing off the Lido, Venice (see p. 23). 


. ipers 

Died. Edward Walter Eberle, 64, rear 
admiral, native of Texas, onetime Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet; in 
Washington, D. C.; of an old infection in 
his right ear. Rear Admiral Eberle was a 
lieutenant on the Oregon on its dash 
around the Horn (1898), had charge of its 
forward turret at the battle of Santiago. 


: ———o— 

Died. Col. Arthur E. Randle, 70, of 
Washington, D. C., business and civic 
leader; on a ranch near Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; by suicide. 


——o— 

Died. William Thompson Galliher, 73, 
of Washington, D. C., banker, trustee of 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public: Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, treasurer of the Hoover-Curtis in- 
augural committee; in Washington; of 
heart disease. 

—_—o—- 

Died. Dr. Edward Hamilton Squibb, 
76, of Brooklyn, longtime President of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons (drugs); in South 
Harwich, Cape ne; of heart attack. 


Died. Dr. Jodok. "Fink, 76, of Andels- 
buch, Vorarlberg, former vice-Chancellor 
of Austria (1920-22), potent member of 
nee ene Socialist Party; in Andels- 

uch. 





— an 
Died. William Symes Andrews, 81, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., electrical engineer, 
longtime chief assistant of Thomas Alva 
Edison, oldest employe of General Electric 


Co.; in Schenectady. 
Died. Mrs. William Frederick Nast, 85, 


mother of Publisher Condé Nast (Vanity 
Fair, Vogue, House & Garden); at her 
son’s home in Port Washington, L. I. 

*Not to be confused with the National Edi- 
torial Association whose members, meeting in 
Cheyenne next week, will name, by vote, Yellow- 
stone Park’s newest geyser. 
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way 
To INDUSTRY 


a new era in economical transportation 


OME time in August a message will be flashed from 
Dam 53 in the Ohio River announcing the comple- 
tion of the greatest inland-waterways system in the world. 
-.. The dream of revitalized, water-borne traffic on the 
Ohio and Mississippi will come true. .. An ambition re- 


quiring half a century and $120,000,000 will be fulfilled. 


Another Advantage to Louisville Industry 


With aig metgide river Rich Markets—Economical 
stage from the eghenies to : 
the Gulf, this wean further . Transportation 
strengthens the position of Combining the advantages of 
Louisville as the manufacturing centralized position with the low- 
and distribution city in the cen- cost-production facilities south 
tor of American markets. of the Ohio, Louisville is sur- 
rounded by a market as large as 


Supplementing Louisville’s ©a” be efficiently and profitably 
eight trunk-line railroads, this %eTved by the great majority of 
modernized water system as- manufacturers. . . More than 
sures even greater savings in 50,000,000 people, virtually half 
shipping heavy, bulk materials the pulation east of the Rock- 
to point of manufacture and in i¢s, live, work and spend their 
the distribution of finished ™oney within a 500-mile radius. 


products. Are You Feeling the Pinch 
Combination Barge " of wee ters ad ’s Market? 
° i isville’s ven-b ; 
and Rail Rates pees: <n for steuh, honaciighens: na 


warehouse. Send for your copy of the book 
A recent order of the Interstate «LOUISVILLE — Center of American 


Commerce Commission provid- Markets”, containing vital facts about 
ing for combination barge and production and distribution costs. A 


=4 Ps special report, dealing with your specific 
rail rates now brings added problems, furnished “in. confidence. 


markets and sources of supply | onisyille Industrial Foundation 
within easy, economical reac Incorporated 


of Louisville manufacturers. 418 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 


CENTER O MARKETS 
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, Within a 500-mile radius of Louisville— 
largest inland city south of the Ohio— 
are found: 46% of the nation’s railroad 
mileage; 50% of all manufactured prod- 
ucts; 99°, of the country’s standing hard- 
wood timber; 92°, of all coal mined; 70% 
of all clay products; 70% of the automo- 
bile industry; 47%, of the leading agricul- 
tural crops. Available to Louisville manu- 
facturers are: Raw Materials of a wide 
variety in nearby districts; Contented Lab- 
or (97.3% native-born); Low-Priced Power 
from the new hydro plant at the falls of the 
Ohio; Acreage Plant Sites exempt from 
city taxes for five years, 


Cc TO > 


MANUFACTURERS 
engaged in, or contemplat- 
ing engaging in, the follow- 
ing industries, we shall 
gladly send specific data 
which will prove exception- 
ally interesting: Wood 
Products, Food Products, 
Chemical Products, Fobac- 
co Products, Glass and Clay 
Products, Metal Products, 
Wearing Apparel, Textile 


C Products, ) 
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‘HERE’S THE RECORD .-- 


THIS POSTAL TELEGRAM SHOWS WHAT WE ORDERED :: ” 



























HE importance of a written record in 
all business transactions is obvious. 
Spoken words are forgotten quickly—mis- 


understandings come up which a written rec- 
ord would have eliminated without discussion. 


When you have occasion to transmit a 
message about which there must be no mis- 
take rely on Postal Telegraph. ; 

With your swift message duplicated in a 
typewritten record, you can reach by the 
International System of land wires and 
cables the most distant of world markets. 
And over the Postal Telegraph, every im- 
portant center in the United States is brought 
minute-close to you—with a lasting record 
to witness your every word. 

Whether a cable to a far-distant land or a 
telegram to a near-by-city—your message 
will be sent swiftly, surely, inexpensively 
over Postal wires and the affiliated 


cables of the vast Inter- 
national System. 
















IN THE EVERY DAY WORK of 
your office or plant you are constantly 
facing evidence of the importance of 
written communications. The memo- 
randum you employ for the daily rou- 
tine within your office finds its counter- 
part in the telegram between one city 
and another, one company and another. 
Many of America’s most efficient firms 
require a confirming telegram for all 
orders and instructions given verbally. 


Ql America 
Cables 


Commercial 


Cables 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE LEAGUE 
Surprise Visit 
King Ahmed Fuad of Egypt, fat and 
happy, now on an official tour of Europe, 


last week paid a surprise visit to the 
League of Nations at Geneva. He caused 





©U.& U. 
Lorp CHANCELLOR SANKEY 


His end-men sat beside him. 
(See col. 2) 


a mild panic among the staid members of 
the Secretariat. Little used to entertaining 
pompous monarchs who travel as does 
Egypt’s Fuad with a small army of re- 
tainers, Secretariat members thought only 
in the nick of time to provide a throne 
for the dusky, red-fezzed potentate. Act- 
ing Secretary General J. A. M. C. Avenol, 
flustered in the absence of his chief, suave, 
assured Sir Eric Drummond, madly can- 
vassed Geneva’s second-hand shops until 
he found a massive chair heavy with carv- 
ings and bright red plush into which the 
king of Egypt would decorously fit. The 
democratic, glass-walled Council Chamber 
of the Secretariat was made into a tem- 
porary throne-room, memoranda of eti- 
quette were issued to the press, warning 
them to appear in sombre and respectful 
clothes. Wives of League officials were 
cautioned against offending Moslem sensi- 
bilities with bare arms, short skirts. 

A last-minute blemish on the scene was 
abruptly removed when Secretary Avenol 
spied a disobedient British correspondent 
in a checkered suit, pushed him into an 
alcove. 

Serene as always, King Fuad arrived, 
noted the makeshift throne, diplomatically 
tested only the edge of its capacity. To 
M. Avenol, still warm from his recent 
labors, King Fuad hinted: “Each time 
Egypt has been invited to international 
meetings under the auspices of the League 
she has been happy to participate.” 

Common knowledge is Egypt’s long- 
standing wish to have her status as an 
independent kingdom confirmed by mem- 





bership in the League. Equally aware, 
however, is the League of Great Britain’s 
strong opposition to this step, for Egypt, 
which Britain relinquished as a Protec- 
torate in 1922 but which she still main- 
tains the right to control because of the 
Suez Canal, is the chief route to India, 
vital artery of British trade. 

Easy-going King Fuad’s surprise visit 
was not regarded, last week, as more than 
another impotent gesture, destined to bear 
little fruit. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Carrots & Commissions” 

Capt. Rt. Hon. Edward Algernon Fitz- 
roy, M. P., diligent soldier, former Page 
of Honor to Queen Victoria, now a grizzled, 
crop-lipped campaigner with 25 years’ 
service in the Conservative ranks, was 
led last week to the Chair of the House of 
Commons. Solemnly following the ritual, 
Capt. Fitzroy made “formal gestures of 
protest,” shook his head, thrust out his 
arms pleadingly. Then, still in ritual, he 
abandoned formal gestures, sat upon the 
chair, and became for the second time and 
by unanimous vote, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, First Commoner of the 
Realm. As such he must wear periwig and 
gown at all meetings of Parliament, listen 
to debates, rule tactfully on parliamentary 
procedure. In return he has a stone palace 
overlooking the Thames to live in (a wing 
of the Houses of Parliament), a salary of 
$25,000 a year, a further allowance for 
“costumes and effects” of $5,000, and an 
annual present of a fat buck and a fat 
doe from His Majesty’s Master of the 
Buckhounds. 

The evening after Speaker Fitzroy was 
installed on his Chair, ‘““Beefeaters” (Yeo- 
men of the Guard) from the Tower of 
London marched through the cellars of 
Parliament. Carrying halberds and horn 
lanterns they poked in crannies, peered in 
corners. The purpose of this search was to 
look for Guy Fawkes, a* gentleman who, 
one Nov. 4, tried to blow up Parliament, 
but who, to the comfort of present-day 
“Beefeaters,” has been dead since 1606. 

Satisfied that Guy Fawkes was not in 
the cellar, Parliament proceeded to open. 
For the first time since 1900, the Sovereign 
did not appear. 

Among the first to arrive at the 
Members’ Entrance was pepper-tongued 
Lady Nancy Astor, Virginia Conservative. 
Springing from her car before it had 
stopped she dashed into the building 
closely followed by Lt. Col. Sir Frederick 
Hall, a fellow Conservative. Both were 
intent on obtaining a certain comfortable 
corner seat on the Opposition benches. The 
instant the doors were opened, in they 
dashed with 40 other early arrivals. Lady 
Astor paused for an instant to take a card 
from an attendant with which to stake her 
seat. It was a fatal pause. Sir Frederick 
Hall kept going, got there first, plumped 
his panting form down upon the coveted 
seat and tried to look as though he had 
not been rude at all. 

Soon the Commoners were summoned 
to the House of Lords to hear the Speech 


from the Throne. Seated on a bench before 
the empty throne were five noble repre- 
sentatives of the King in ermine and scar- 
let, like end men at a minstrel show. In 
their middle, was the Lord Chancellor, Sir 
John Sankey. Perhaps 50 Peers in ordi- 
nary morning clothes sat comfortably on 
their benches. Crowded behind the Bar of 
the Lords stood the Commoners. Thus 
once a year do the Lords of Britain put the 
Commoners in their places. 

The five commissioners stared fixedly at 
the Commoners. In unison they slowly 
raised their black tricorn hats three times 
in greeting. Then Lord Chancellor San- 
key read the King’s speech, a speech which 
everybody knows is not written by the 
King at all but by the Prime Minister, a 
speech supposed to give the policies and 
promises of the new Government. 

Short, MacDonald-George V speech was 
notably unexciting. Salient points: 

Reparations. The Experts’ report from 
Paris was “being considered.” Rhineland 
evacuation was in sight. 

Naval Reductions. “Conversations 
have commenced ... earnest hope... .” 

Unemployment. “Schemes are being 
prepared for improvement of transport, 
stimulation of the depressed export trades, 
economic development of overseas de- 
pendencies. 

“My Government has under considera- 
tion the question of reorganization of the 
coal industry including hours and other 
factors, and of ownership of minerals.” 

Liquor. “My ministers decided that 
the time has come to investigate the whole 
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field of legislation relating to sale and 
supply of intoxicating liquor. . . .” 

Electoral Reform. “My Government 
proposes to institute an examination of ex- 
periences of the election so that the work- 
ing of the law relating to parliamentary 
elections may be brought into conformity 
with new conditions.” 

The speech was as notable for what it 
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did not say as for what it said. No actual 
date was given for the calling of another 
naval reductions conference. There was 
no mention of Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald’s proposed visit to Washington. Gov- 
ernment operation of the coal mines was 
barely hinted. The only unexpected parts 
were the paragraphs referring to the ap- 
pointment of a liquor commission, a sop to 
such ultra-dry Laborites as Philip Snow- 
den; and a proposed commission to investi- 
gate proportional representatior in elec- 
tions, a peace offering to the Liberals. 
London’s Evening Standard aptly 
summed up the entire speech with the 
headline: CARROTS AND COMMIS- 
SIONS. “Commissions to investigate 
everything; carrots to keep the Liberal 
‘moke’ [donkey] at a hopeful and useful 
trot for as long as Labor has need of it.” 
—_ 
Cabinet Salaries 


Until the Labor Party first made itself 
felt, members of Parliament served with- 
out regular government salary. A hardship 
to many, the rule of unsalaried M. P.’s 
was popular with tradition-loving Britons 
who felt that, come what might, Britain 
would always be governed by Gentlemen.* 

In 1910, members of Parliament were 
granted a salary of £400 ($2,000).+ In 
the Conservative government of Stanley 
Baldwin, largely a government of Gentle- 
men, the questien of cabinet salaries was 
not important. To the Labor government 
of Ramsay MacDonald it is most impor- 
tant indeed. When they were in power 
five years ago, the Labor ministers pooled 
their salaries to help out the most needy 
among them. And last week Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald, whose first London job, 
at 19, earned him $2.40 a week for address- 
ing envelopes for a bicycle touring club, 
announced in. the Commons, in his capac- 
ity as First Lord of the Treasury, that he 
had increased the salary of Lord Privy 
Seal “Jim” Thomas, sharp-tongued one- 
time engine-wiper, from $10,000 to $25,- 
000, because of extra duties as minister in 
charge of unemployment. Prominent La- 
borites agitated last week to increase also 
the salaries of the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at present 
barely sufficient to pay the expenses of 
their official red brick residences on Down- 
ing Street. 

In spite of the Labor ministers’ justifi- 
able complaints, most British cabinet 
salaries are higher than corresponding U. S. 
salaries, for example: 

BRITAIN U. §. 
Prime Minister $25,000 President $75,000 
(plus $25,000 enter- 
Lord High tainment fund) 
Chancellor 50,000 Vice President 15,000 
Home Secretary of 
Secretary 25,000 the Interior 15,000 
Minister of Secretary of 
War 25,000 War 15,000 
First Lord of the Secretary of 
Admiralty 22,500 the Navy 15,000 
Minister of Secretary of 
Labour 10,000 Labor 15,000 





*Webster gives the following definition of a 
gentleman: “Zaw. A respectable man who en- 
gages in no occupation or profession regularly for 
gain.” British Gentlemen, like British Peers, are 
listed annually in Burke’s Landed Gentry. 

7 U. S. Senators and Representatives receive 
$10,000. 


The Crown 


While the British Parliament opened 
and argued, His Majesty the King-Em- 
peror returned in triumph to London. Still 
wan and droop-shouldered, King George 
motored from Windsor to sooty Albert 
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Hall, opposite Kensington Gardens. There 
state landaus and a squadron of gleaming, 
clanking life guards awaited him. Smiling 
happily, with a white tea rose on the lapel 
of his impeccable morning coat, he entered 
the first carriage with Queen Mary, regal 
as ever in a gold colored coat and fur- 
trimmed hat. Through Hyde Park, down 
Piccadilly the procession trotted, past 
cheering crowds. 

From a balcony of the Duke of York’s 
home in Piccadilly little Princess Eliza- 
beth climbed the railing excitedly waiting 
for the parade. Unfeeling grown-ups pulled 
her down, made her change her dress. In 
a clean pink frock and uncomfortable 
gloves she re-appeared on the balcony, 
just in time. Tearing off her gloves to clap 
louder, she saw the horse guards and the 
King’s carriage just turning the corner. 

“Gran’pa!”’ screamed Princess Lilybet. 

“Look, Aunty Mary! Look! You clap 
too!” Princess Mary obligingly clapped 
too. 
@ From Buckingham Palace, over which 
the red and yellow royal standard flapped 
once more, it was announced that for fear 
of chill Scotch mists* the King-Emperor 
would not be allowed to go to Balmoral 
for “the twelfth,” the August day that 
traditionally marks the beginning of the 
Scotch season, the death of thousands of 
fast-flying Scotch grouse. King George 
was promised the summer at Sandringham, 
his favorite summer home. 

The King-Emperor is one of the six or 
seven finest wing shots in England. To 
console him for the loss of the Scotch 
shooting, the Sandringham gamekeeper an- 





*Anything short of a deluge is a “mist” to 
loya! Scotchmen. 


nounced that Sandringham coverts are 
unusually well-stocked this year. Last 
week Lord Stamfordham, the King’s 
private secretary, ordered a pair of guns 
a few ounces lighter than those His Ma- 
jesty used before his illness, from Purdey, 
famed gunsmith. 

@ Royal physicians pondered last week a 
suitable place for King George to spend 
the winter. Egypt, the Riviera, a Medi- 
terranean cruise were all suggested. Said 
the King-Emperor: “I wish to visit one 
of my dominions.” 

The royal physicians inquired for a 

suitable winter residence in South Africa 
where the summer sun shines all winter; 
where Queen Mary’s brother, Earl of Ath- 
lone is Governor-General; where guinea 
hens, bustards await the royal gun. 
@ The most Reverend Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury, in gold 
embroidered cape, croisier in hand, stood 
before the altar of Westminster Abbey. 
Heavy drums of the guards brigade rolled 
thunderously. Cried the Archbishop: 

“God save the King!” 

“God save this realm!” 

“God give us thankful hearts!” 

Followed a fanfare of trumpets. These 
military sounds in the House of God pref- 
aced a great thanksgiving service for the 
King’s recovery. Present in the Abbey 
were King George and Queen Mary, mem- 
berg of the royal family, Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDohald, Ambassador Charles 
G. Dawes, mernbers of the Diplomatic 
Corps and as many of the people of Lon- 
don as could crowd inside the doors. At 
the same time thanksgiving services were 
held in all other churches throughout 
the Empire. 

For those who could not go to church 

the entire Abbey ceremony was radio- 
broadcast. In the U. S. too, those suf- 
ficiently interested to get up at 6 a. m. 
heard the service. By short wave radio 
transmission it was sent from Chelmsford, 
England, to Riverhead, L. I., then re- 
broadcast through a nationwide hook-up 
of 68 stations. Californians heard West- 
minster’s Te Deum at 2 a. m. 
@ Shortly before the Abbey service, grate- 
ful King George held a brief investiture 
in Buckingham Palace for three of the 
doctors who attended him. On Sir Hum- 
phrey Rolleston he hung the Grand Cross 
of the Royal Victorian Order. Drs. Gra- 
ham Hodgson and Lionel E. H. Whiteby 
were made Knights Commander in the 
same order. 

Next morning Britons relapsed into 
anxiety when the King’s departure for 
Sandringham was canceled an hour before 
the start. A bulletin issued by four of the 
royal physicians, called in during the night 
and early morning, reassured while it 
alarmed: 

“His Majesty’s health is good . . . con- 
dition of the sinus in the right chest [root 
of the royal trouble] has not made satis- 
factory progress,” Ex-ray examinations 
promised to keep His Majesty from Sand- 
ringham for a “short period.” 
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Troublesome Buttons 


Having just administered a mild rebuke 
to the Germanic cult of Nudism (Time, 
July 1), long-faced William Ralph Inge, 
Very Reverend “Gloomy” Dean of St. 
Paul’s, appeared last week as leader of a 
men’s dress refornt movement—a group of 
churchmen, actors and professional men 
militating for less and more beautiful 
clothes for men. 

Dr. Alfred C. Jordan, acting secretary 
of the movement, explained the purpose of 
the organization as follows: 

“We want to make men’s clothes less 
ugly, less unhealthy, and less cumbersome. 
The less clothing we wear, the better it is 
for us. Men wear far too much clothing. 

“We must not move too hastily. Per- 
haps the first thing to abolish is the collar 
stud. We really must get rid of that. You 
know, men have far too many buttons to 
trouble them.” 

More troublesome buttons than most 
men has Dean Inge. As a Cathedral Dean 
he wears four frogged buttons on his cuff. 
There are six buttons on his cutaway coat. 
His waistcoat-apron buttons down the side. 
His legs must be encased in gaiters which 
button all the way up, ending well above 
the knee. 


Interesting statistics on the overclothing 
of men were produced last week by Dr. 
Eugene L. Fisk of the Life Extension In- 
stitute in Manhattan. In the interests of 
science Dr. Fisk removed all the clothing 
from a dozen men and women, carefully 
weighed the respective garments, found 
that the average woman wore 24 lb. of 
clothing, the average man 8}. Itemizing 
the costume of a young woman and a man, 
apparently conservative, picked at random, 
he discovered: 








WoMAN Man 
rae 8 oz. RES 6 Ib. 
Lingerie ...... 4 02. Underwear ...14 02. 
a oe oS Pee oe 6 02. 
Pee 8 Shoes ...2 lbs. 12 oz. 

1 Ib. 6 oz. 10 lbs. 


FRANCE 
Crucial Slap 


Stimulated by the success of liberals in 
England and Japan (see p. 25), Socialists, 
members of the Left Cartel in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies spent a busy week trying 
to overthrow the Poincaré government. 

Having shunned the issue for three 
years, the Deputies were faced last’ week 
with ratifying the Mellon-Berenger Debt 
Agreement (Time, July 8). No other 
course was open to them. They had either 
to ratify the agreement or pay a separate 
War supplies account of 400 millions to 
the U. S. on Aug. 1. 

Early in the week the following extraor- 
dinary statement appeared in L’/ntransi- 
geant, powerful popular daily: 

“American friends as well as_ those 
Americans who are not our friends, put 
this in your pipe: you will never see the 
color of our $400,000.000 on August first.” 

This was not an admission of France’s 
racial dislike of paying bills so much as 
admission that the debt agreement would 
have to be ratified. 


White chinned Prime Minister Ray- 
mond Poincaré, facing the facts, insisted 
that the agreement be ratified at: once, as 
written, without reservation. Like bilious 
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(See col. 3) 


children avoiding bitter physic, the Depu- 
ties fought against ratification and used 
the issue as excuse to shin-kick the Poin- 
caré cabinet. Meeting outside the Cham- 
ber, both the Finance Committee and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs voted to 
ratify the debt agreement provided that a 
reservation was inserted making France’s 
payments to the U. S. conditional on Ger- 
many’s payments to France under the 
Young plan. Patiently Premier Poincaré 
reiterated that this would never be ac- 
cepted by the U. S., which has immovably 
insisted that Europe’s debts to the U. S. 
and Germany’s reparations to Europe 
must be kept separate. He wanted the 
reservation, if made at all, to be in the 
form of a separate announcement, noted 
and communicated to the U. S. apart from 
the Mellon-Berenger plan. The Opposition 
was immovable, clung to its reservation. 
Inflated with temporary success they 
waited a chance for a test of strength. 
With Latin complexity, a crisis was built 
up which had nothing to do with the 
merits of the reservation, very little to do 
with the debt. 


There had been a parade of wounded 
veterans in protest against debt ratifica- 
tion. The police had tried to stop the 
parade. In the Chamber, Deputy Maurice 
Dormann, representing the veterans, rose 
to make Minister of the Interior André 
Tardieu admit that during the parade, the 
bland face of Prefect of Police Jean 
Chiappe had been twice slapped by an 
outraged woman. Minister Tardieu as- 
sured the honorable deputy that the face 
of M. Chiappe had not so been slapped. 
Veteran Dormann declared he had seen it 
with his own eyes. He suddenly shouted: 
“As a Deputy, as a war veteran, as a man, 


I have been insulted! I demand an of- 
ficial retraction!” 

For a few minutes the face of M. 
Chiappe threatened to upset the govern- 
ment of France. Prime Minister Poincaré 
and Minister Tardieu pleaded anxiously 
with Deputy Dormann, pointed to the 
gleeful faces of the Opposition, told M. 
Dormann that he was being used as a 
parliamentary tool to overturn the gov- 
ernment by creatures afraid to attack the 
government directly on the score of debt 
ratification. Deputy Dormann hesitated, 
cooled off, let the “crisis” pass. 

Quick to follow his advantage was 
Premier Poincaré. He called his cabinet 
together and had it vote as a unit against 
reservations in the debt accord. Over the 
week-end he sent urgent messages to those 
deputies who had not the courage to vote 
one way or the other, a considerable 
group. Cannily he pointed out that if his 
government should fall there was no 
opposition leader with any better prospects 
of keeping a cabinet in power; further, 
that if he should fall, they, the irresolute 
deputies, stood a very good chance of los- 
ing their seats, 


ITALY 
Dead Secret 

The warm, shallow waters of the Adri- 
atic off smart Lido Beach lapped up with 
unconcern, last week, a profound secret. 
Locked in the brain of an elderly gentle- 
man who died of a heart attack while in 
swimming, the secret had to do with the 
dark, strange, warlike people, apparently 
neither Semitic nor Aryan, who, before 
Rome was founded, lived on the fertile 
land between the Tiber and the Alps. The 
modern world calls them Etrurians. They 
made strong bronze armour, neat wooden- 
soled shoes; jewelry, pottery and precious 
plate of a delicacy which has excited the 
curious admiration of artisans ever since. 
They worshipped strange gods in weird 
cypress groves and spoke a tongue which 
no one, except perhaps the scholar who 
drowned last week, has ever satisfactorily 
deciphered. 

The drowned man was Professor Alfredo 
Trombetti, 63. Once a barber’s' apprentice, 
he studied languages, won a scholarship at 
the University of Bologna, later a Govern- 
ment money grant to concentrate on the 
Etruscan mystery. He announced last April 
that soon he would reveal startling find- 
ings, but not before they were complete. 
Scholars waited anxiously to hear whether 
he had left any notes on his life work, and 
whether the notes, if any, were decipher- 
able. 


BULGARIA 


Professional’s Return 

Bulgaria’s War-time Prime Minister, 
Vasil Radoslavoff, has spent the past 
eleven years in exile, with his son-in-law’s 
spare bedroom at Berlin as his base. Last 
week Exile Radoslavoff, who fled his coun- 
try when Tsar Ferdinand was forced to 
abdicate the Bulgarian throne in 1918, was 
unofficially told that he might return to 
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Bulgaria. The Bulgarian Sobranye (As- 
sembly) had passed the third reading of a 
bill pardoning those ministers who were 
condemned to life imprisonment by the 
government ‘of Alexander Stamboulisky, 
spectacular peasant, in 1922. 

Chief reason for the flight of Vasil 
Radoslavoff was his connection with fox- 
bearded German Tsar Ferdinand. In 1923, 
Peasant-Prime Minister Stamboulisky was 
overthrown by a coup d’état and assassi- 
nated while trying te escape. Disgust with 
Stamboulisky brought renewed respect for 
Radoslavoff. People forgot that he had 
been prosecuted for corrupt practices be- 
fore the War. 

It was Prime Minister Radoslavoff, al- 
ways pro-German, who took Bulgaria into 
the War on the German side when most 
Bulgarians were in favor of neutrality. 
It was Prime Minister Radoslavoff, oc- 
casionally far-sighted, who refused (he now 
says) to declare war on the U. S. against 
the earnest entreaties of temperamental 
General von Ludendorff. 

“That attitude paid well,” chuckled Dr. 
Radoslavoff last week. “When the vic- 
torious Balkan States wanted to divide 
Bulgaria among themselves at the Neuilly 
Peace Conference it was the United States 
who protested and saved Bulgaria.” 

He told what he would do next: 

“My opponents [in Bulgaria] have made 
all kinds of false accusations, such as 
that I intended to put back the Tsar Fer- 
dinand on the throne. That was not true, 
because Ferdinand is always able to return 
to Bulgaria. He vacated the throne vol- 
untarily and was not expelled from the 
country. 

“T am for a democratic form of govern- 
ment, or rather for the constitutional mon- 
archy as it exists at present under King 
Boris, but I am opposed to any dictator- 
ship from Left or Right. When I return 
I shall re-enter political life as a member 
of the National Liberal Party.” 

Late Bulgarian news read by ex-Exile 
Radoslavoff, told how Prime Minister 
Liaptcheff had foiled assassins when he re- 
turned to Sofia last week, by train instead 
of automobile, from ceremonies at 
Kritschin. Detective Phileon Alexandroff, 
who followed with the Prime Minister’s 
car, drove into a hail of rifle bullets near 
Philippopolis, was killed. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Again, Spies 


A Czechoslovak spy was arrested in 
Hungary last week. The incident emptied 
summer hotels, stopped trains, brought talk 
of war. 

The ascertainable facts might have 
seemed thin in any place but Central 
Europe. But that part of the world is as 
full of spies as of flies. Only last fortnight 
Prague’s Ndrodni Politika, commenting 
absently on the spy situation, observed 
with interest that Russian spies seemed to 
be unusually numerous this year. 

Last week’s episode was this: 

One Vincent Pecha, Czech railway 
ticket-agent, was making a comfortable 
meal of fried veal and beer in the station 
restaurant at Hidas Németi, Hungarian 
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frontier town. Entered some Hungarian 
gendarmes with drawn pistols, forced Vin- 
cent Pecha to throw up his hands, searched 
him, clapped gyves upon his wrists. In 
the room next to the station restaurant “a 
secret military document” was found. 
Using suitable pressure, the Hungarians got 
Pecha to admit having hidden it. 

Spy or ticket-taker, Vincent Pecha was 
well thought of in his own country. To 
protest his arrest, Czechoslovak officials 
halted the Budapest-Kassa train: service. 
Not to be outdone, Hungarian vacationists 
left Czechoslovak resorts, cancelled reser- 
vations at Tatra and Karlsbad, prepared 
to drink their August sulphur water in 
Germany instead. Prague newspapers 
cried for further reprisals to obtain the 
release of Pecha, talked headily of war. 
Hungarian authorities, convinced of 
Pecha’s guilt, did nothing but hold their 
prisoner, prepared to try him. 

Prague’s interest in the Pecha incident 
was modified during the week by the trial 
and sentence, in Prague, of another Czech 
spy—a Czech working against his own 
country. Capt. Jaroslaf Falout, Czecho- 
slovak general staff officer, carelessly left 
@ suitcase in the cabin of a Prague-Berlin 
airplane. The contents of the suitcase 
were so interesting that he was immedi- 
ately arrested, charged with being a Ger- 
man agent, charged also with the more 
lucrative, more prosaic crime of forging 
officers’ leave permits. 

The Czech military court sentenced 
Falout to 19 years’ imprisonment with the 
following embroideries: 

1) The first and sixth month of every 
year to be in solitary confinement. 


2) One day each month, to live. on 
bread and water.* 


3) Each Sept. 28 to be spent in a dark 
cell. 


*Anniversary of the death of Saint Venclaus 
(Bohemia’s “good King Wenceslas’), to be 
nationally celebrated this year as his millennium. 


PORTUGAL 
Churchbell Cabinet 


Multifarious are the grave subjects over 
which Cabinets fume, cleave, resign. Last 
week Portugal’s Cabinet debated the ring- 
ing of churchbells. The honorable Portu- 
gentlemen grew heated, realized a diver- 
gence of opinion, resigned en bloc. 

The trouble had begun when Mario De 
Figueiredo, Minister of Justice, signed a 
decree increasing the citizens’ freedom. to 
hold religious parades and to ring church- 
bells while they did so. Previous regula- 
tions had required official permission for 
each and every general bell-ringing. Rea- 
son: it is often by churchbells that popular 
revolts are called. Disgruntled at this re- 
laxation in the strong-arm sway of Dic- 
tator-President General Antonio Oscar de 
Fragoso Carmona, the Minister of War 
and others protested. The difference could 
not be settled. 

Dictator Carmona proclaimed: “I will 
immediately move to solve the political 
crisis.” His followers were not perturbed. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Sad Amanullah 


Weeping bitter salt tears last week by 
the bitter salt waters of Port Said was 
plump Amanullah, exiled King of Afghan- 
istan. He stood by the rail of the P. & O. 
liner Mooltan and moaned to a battery of 
sympathetic reporters: 

‘“Kingship no longer has any charms for 
me. I wish I could be allowed to settle 
down as a mere farmer in the country I 
love. 

“T am sure that the present régime in 
my country is doomed to failure sooner or 
later. Im fact I am thinking of returning 
within a year. after a stay in Italy, where I 
know I have the friendship of King Vit- 
torio Emanuele and Premier Mussolini.” 

One newsgatherer had the temeriiy to 
ask grief-stricken Amanullah if it were 
true that Col. Thomas Edward (Revolt in 
the Desert) Lawrence, British secret agent, 
had a part in stirring up the revolution. 

Amanullah shook his head and said: 

“Any of the mullahs [ Mohammedan re- 
ligious teachers] were better able to incite 
the populace to revolution than Col. Law- 
rence.” 

During the interview, Amanullah’s wife, 
Queen Thuraya, lay, heavy and silent, in 
her deck chair. She had just borne another 
child (a daughter named India) at Bom- 
bay and looked more like a poor emigrant 
than an exiled queen. Amanullah com- 
plained of poverty, said he had only $30, 
had had to abandon his clothes when he 
fled from Kandahar, Afghanistan. 

Only one year ago, sad Amanullah had 
ten thousand times $30, dozens of suits 
of clothes. Touring Europe he rode with 
Kings, witnessed sham battles, inspected 
shops in each country he visited, blithely 
accepted magnificent gifts bestowed in the 
hope that he would make even more mag- 
nificent purchases. 

In spite of his vaunted present “pov- 
erty” King Amanullah and his party of 
24 were met by four large limousines at 
Marseilles where they left the Mooltan 
and proceeded to Italy by rail. 
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JAPAN 
Advent of Shishi 


The resignation of Baron Giichi Tanaka, 
grizzled seadog, and the advent of Yuko 
Hamaguchi, tall, shaggy economist, as 
Prime Minister of Japan (Time, July 8), 
seemed last week to portend two changes 
of international interest: 1) increased calm 
in China; 2) Japan’s co-operation at the 
imminent five-power naval reduction con- 
ferences. 

To the two reasons popularly given for 
the fall of the Tanaka government—lése- 
majesté and the Manchurian murder of 
Chang Tso-lin—Tokyo businessmen added 
a third last week. Baron Tanaka’s “‘Posi- 
tive Policy” of intervention, vigorous pro- 
tection of the Japanese colony in Tsinanfu, 
had brought a boycott of Japanese goods 
throughout China. By the most rudi- 
mentary bookkeeping, balancing the $250.- 
000,000 colony of Tsinanfu against $500,- 
000,000 annual trade with China, Tokyo 
businessmen realized that the “Positive 
Policy” must go. 

Political observers examined the new 
cabinet last week, saw it as follows: 

Yuko Hamaguchi, the new Prime Minis- 
ter, third untitled Prime Minister of 
Japan,* leader of the Minseito (Liberal 
party). He is called Shishi (“The Lion”) 
because of his Lloyd-Georgian hair and 
mustache, his roaring voice, unusual in: a 
Japanese. Actually he looks less like a 
lion than a quiet, white-headed chow. Not 
affluent, Shishi has a reputation for the 
highest integrity. A Liberal, an economist, 
he is expected to be more flexible and pro- 
gressive than the Conservative govern- 
ment just fallen. Twice Minister in pre- 
vious cabinets, popular for his eccentrici- 
ties with Japan’s masses, Economist Shishi 
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PREMIER HAMAGUCHI 
His son works in Manhattan. 


has a son, Kazuhiko Hamaguchi, at present 
a research worker in the New York branch 
of the Bank of Japan. Graduate of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, onetime 

*Other Commoner Prime Ministers were: 
Takashi Hara (1918-21), assassinated by a 
megalomaniac in 1921; Reijiro Wakatsuki 
(1926-27), poet, jiu-jitsu. expert. 
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World Traveler and Author 
of ‘A VAGABOND JOURNEY 
AROUND THE WORLD,” 
““WANDERING IN NORTHERN 
Cuina,”’ “East or SIAM,”’ 










HARRY A. FRANCK* 





“‘Go-as-you-please’’ tours 
Round the World under 
this unique plan. The only 
way really to see what you 
want to see at your own 
option. Stop where you wish. 
Continue when you choose. 
Your ticket permits two 
years for the complete trip. 
Your fare, including meals 
and accommodations aboard 
ship, as low as $1250, First 
Class, Round the World. 

Every fortnight a Presi- 
dent Liner sails from Seat- 
tle and Victoria, B.C., for 
Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 

Every week a similar Liner 
sails from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for Honolulu, 


COMPLETE 
STEAMSHIP OR 


INFORMATION FROM 
TOURIST AGENT 


Japan, China and Manila. 
Then onward on fortnightly 
schedule to Malaya—Java 
36 hours away—Ceylon, 
Egypt, Italy, France, New 
York and via Havana and 
Panama to California. 


Every fortnight a Round 
the World President Liner 
sails from New York via 
Havana and Panama to 
California. Thence Round 
the World. 


Palatial Liners, they are 
broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Spacious decks. 
Luxurious public rooms. A 
swimming pool. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. 
A cuisine famous among 
world travelers. 


ANY 





AMERICAN 


MAIL LINE 


AND 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
210 60. 16TH 5T., PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATS 8T., . . BOSTON, MASS. 
110SOUTH DEARBORNST.,CHICAGO 
514 W. SIXTH 6T.,LO3 ANGPLFS, CAL. 
1005 CONNECTICUT N.W.,WASH.,D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, . DETROIT 
ROBT. DOLLAR BLDG.,3ANPRANCISCO 

HONG KONG 


UNION TRUST ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, ORE. 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11513 RUB SCRIBE, PARIS, PRANCE 
22BILLITER STREET,E. C.3,LONDON 
909 GOVERNMENTST., VICTORIA,B.C. 
517 GRANVILLEST., VANCOUVER,B.C. 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
YOKOHAMA KOBE) SHANGHAI 
MANILA 
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“Obviously you will be thank- 
ful for that stopover privilege 
when you reach that wonder- 
land of more than seven thou- 
sand islands under our own flag 
—the PHILIPPINES. Manila, 
with the finest harbor in the 
Far East, its quaint old walled 
city, its aged Spanish cathe- 
dral, and other reminders of 
its former rulers—in striking 
contrast with the modern 
American city that has grown 
up outside the walls... Manila, 
backed by the Mariveles moun- 
tains, high upinthe lap of which 
lies Baguio, the summer capi- 
tal and watering-place ... 

“Nor is Manila itself anything 
at all compared with what our 
Far Easternislands have to offer 
the leisurely and discriminat- 
ing traveler... 

“One hundred and fourteen 
thousand square miles of Amer- 
ican soil... Twelve million 
people of American rights, scat- 
tered through a veritable fairy- 
land ... Tagalo and Viscayan 
people of Lubang island, the 
Igarrotes of Luzon... near Ma- 
nila, where the adventurous 
traveler will wish to shoot the 
Pagsanjan River rapids... Min- 
danao, the huge island of the 
south, with Zamboango, capa- 
ble of driving the most com- 
monplace traveler into poetry 
... the archipelago where the 
Sultan of Sulu still reigns with- 
in his capital of Jolo, or the 
sports of the Moros, stag hunt- 
ing, shark fishing, bull baiting, 
and dances incomparable for 
their savage abandon... Cebu, 
Boho, Linapakan—the very 
names are suggestive of the 
poetic mingling of sea and for- 
est, mountain and jungle, and 
of the strange customs that 
make our eastern archipelago 
something worth going miles 
to see...” 


Mor G. Prema, 
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Plan at least two weeks 
in that Pacific wonderland of ours 
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Aiimost within the shadow of La Giralda, 
a whole glamorous world spreads out in 
Seville, the brilliant daughter of Spain. 
Twenty-two Spanish-American countries —along with Portugal, Brazil, 
and the United States—are showing their treasures of art, industry, and 
commerce in beautiful buildings, whose architecture is a happy 
harmonizing of practical today and romantic yesterday. + Palm- 
shaded walks invite pleasant tarrying. You are at a loss whether 
to go to the gardens of Las Delicias, to a romping carnival in the 





Casino, a historical display, or perhaps to surrender to 


relaxation in the typical Spanish manner by a tinkling, 
silver fountain. 4+ On beyond, the Plaza de las 
Americas, the Royal Pavilion, Mudéjar Palace, and 
the United States buildings, and a score of others, 
make up the great Ibero-American Exposition. 
And old Seville! You wonder at the peace among 
the ancient walls of the Barrio de Santa Cruz, 
the Moorish district which seems to have been 
lifted bodily from Mecca itself andthe Alcazar, 
the winding streets, and the pretty women. 
And the night-time...a tower light cuts a 
wide are in the violet mystery of the sky; 
the stars seem so close that you want to 
reach out and pluck one; and the moon 
rises, a great bronze gong hung low over 
the far horizon. + You've seen other 
people go and you've dreamed about 
a trip probably. +- Now, don’t you 
owe it to yourself to pack your 
luggage and toss the humdrum 
of life astern? Full informa- 


tion from any tourist agency. 








intercollegiate jiu-jitsu champion of Japan, 
fond of tennis, eager for golf, Son 
Kazuhiko shares a small villa at Bayside, 
L. L., with an office mate. Interviewed last 
week he giggled politely, admitted that his 
father likes walking and reading, wears 
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FOREIGN MINISTER SHIDEHARA 


The “Positive Policy” must go. 


kimonos at home, European clothes on the 
street. 

@ Familiar to Washington is the new 
Foreign Minister Baron Kijuro Shidehara, 
onetime (1919-22) Ambassador to the 
U. S. Bright eyed, ever smiling, Baron 
Shidehara would be an agreeable, helpful 
principal in any conference on naval reduc- 
tions. As Foreign Minister in the Cabinet 
of Prime Minister Wakatsuki, preceding 
Baron Tanaka, he inaugurated the policy 


| of conciliation with China which Tanaka so 


disastrously upset. 
@ Others in the Liberal Cabinet : 

Home Affairs: Kenzo Adachi, onetime 
Minister of Communications. 

War: General Issei Ugaki (same post in 
1926-27). 

Marine: Admiral Takeshi Takarabe 
(same post 1926-27). 

Finance: Junnosuke Inouye, interna- 
tional banking expert, onetime Governor of 
the Bank of Japan. 

Railways: Yoku Egi, onetime Minister 
of Justice. 

Communications: Matajiro Koizumi, 
onetime journalist. 

Justice: Viscount Chifuyu Watanabe, 
banker and newspaper owner. 

Impartial observers considered — the 
Hamaguchi cabinet the ablest since 1921. 
But roaring Shishi, like grave Ramsay 
MacDonald of Britain, has a minority 
government. Japan’s parliament seats are 
divided as follows: 


Liberal Party ..... eo 180 
A eee 261 
Independent Party : 12 
Proletarian Patties ............. 8 
Vacant Seats -- ie tee 5 





Total Number of Seats... . .466 
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A signal system for your business 


Here is a method of control 
that gives you the vital facts 
and figures every day 


N EVERY business there are 

enough hazards... enough un- 
known factors . . . without the 
added handicap of late and un- 
reliable working data. 

The least that every executive 
should have is timely figures upon 
which to base important decisions. 
When he has the figures from each 
department—posted up to date every 
day—he has a signal system that 
tells him when to open the throttle 
and when to apply the brakes. 

Elliott-Fisher gives you these ad- 
vantages without interfering in the 
slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. Without add- 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City Ss 
‘Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” - ——_——s 


ing a man to your payroll, Elliott- 
Fisher compiles the figures every 
day for every department and at 
nine each morning presents you 
with a complete, concise summary. 

Yesterday’s orders, sales billed, 
accounts receivable and payable, 
bank balances... all the vital figure- 
facts you need, are posted and 
compared with the figures for the 
same day a week ago, a month ago 
and a year ago. 

At a glance you can tell exactly 
where you stand and then base 
your decisions on the facts of 
today, not on ancient history. Even 
when you are away from the office 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting-writing 
machine 


an Elliott-Fisher report can be for- 
warded every day, keeping you in 
touch with the tide of your busi- 
ness, almost as effectively as if 
you were at your desk. 

Thousands of the country’s lead- 
ing business firms depend on 
Elliott-Fisher. We'd like to tell you 
more about the part Elliott-Fisher 
fact-finding machinery plays in their 
success. Send, today, the coupon be- 


’ low to secure complete information. 















Address 








General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 


control of my business. 
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Another Victory 


for the 
Anisstocrat! 





Quality W: ins! 


* General Tire and Rubber 


Company buys fleet of seven 
Aristocrats. - - - 
Most eagerly sought order of the 
year goes to the General Airplanes 
Corporation in open competition 
with the country’s foremost makes 
of planes. - - - - 








* General Tire & Rubber Company is not affiliated in any way with the General Airplanes Corporation 


<P GENERAL AIRPLANES CORPORATION, Buxffalo, N. Y. 
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President Tells Why He Bought 


Fleet of Aristocrats for the 
World’s Greatest Air Tour 
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AE> GENERAL AIRPLANES CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AERONAUTICS 








Transcontinental Weather 

The U. S. Weather Bureau began func- 
tioning last week to protect flying all the 
way across the continent. In a 400-mi. 
wide strip from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco to New York, 60 weather reporting 
stations have been organized. Day and 
night they report local meteorological con- 
ditions to collecting centres at Cleveland, 
Omaha, Salt Lake City, San Francisco. 
From these centres, every three hours, day 
and night, consolidated weather informa- 
tion on wind direction and velocity, tem- 
perature, dew point, air pressure, clouds, 
is broadcast to passing planes. 


—? 





’Untin’ Bowler 

The air is not yet so thickly filled but 
that it can be used as a publicity medium 
by people with money enough. to “pioneer” 
it. Last spring Publisher Joseph Medill 
Patterson of the Chicago Tribune, New 
York Daily News and_ nickel-weekly 
Liberty, rode around the Caribbean in:a 
Sikorsky christened Liberty for benefit of 
press.* Last week Mr. Patterson’s cousin- 
partner, Robert Rutherford McCormick, 
sent another Sikorsky from Chicago north- 
eastward. This plane was supposed to fly 
a Great Circle course to Berlin for the 
glory of the Chicago Tribune (“world’s 
greatest newspaper”), whose aviation edi- 
tor, 200-lb. Robert Wood, went aboard as a 
passenger. The McCormick ship was 
named, oddly, the ’Untin’ Bowler, partly 
because a hunting bowler hat is sup- 
posed to protect its wearer if he falls, 
and partly (said Chicagoans) because of a 
McCormick family joke about a child, a 
bowler hat and a pressing necessity. The 
Tribune started a prize contest, $100 for 
the best guess why the plane was named 
’Untin’ Bowler. 

Not unlike a small boy was Publisher 
McCormick when, having been “‘sold” the 
’Untin’ Bowler stunt, he found he could 
not obtain the services of Pilot Carl Ben 
Eielson, most experienced arctic air navi- 
gator alive (Wilkins expeditions). Pilot 
Eielson, engaged by Aviation Corp., was 
about to depart for Alaska when Mr. 
McCormick telephoned to Manhattan from 
Chicago to persuade, demand, then storm 
because he could not have his way. 

Pilot Parker W. (“Shorty”) Cramer, 33, 
was the man who initiated the Chicago- 
to-Berlin idea. He has been arguing for 
such a flight for five years. Last year he 
persuaded Rockford, Ill. boosters to 
finance him on a trip with Bert Hassell 
in the Greater Rockford. They got as far 
as stormy Greenland (Time. Sept. 10). 
Two months ago Cramer backed Aviation 
Editor Wood into a Chicago hotel room 
and talked sport. adventure. glory at him. 
The trip would be safe and sure. They 
would fly from Chicago to Milwaukee. 
make a courteous gesture to Leif Ericsson's 
statue there. go across Canada to Cape 
Chidley at the northernmost tip of Labra- 
dor, skip over water but in sight of land to 
Cape Walsingham on Baffin Island, jump 

*Publisher Patterson and his daughter, Mrs. 
Alicia Patterson Simpson, last week passed their 
tests for pilot licenses. 


across Davis Strait to Mt. Evans, Green- 
land. From Mt. Evans they would cross 
the Greenland ice cap to Angmagsalik and 
then over water to Reykjavik, Iceland. 
From Iceland they would try for Bergen, 
Norway, stopping at the Faroe or Shetland 
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RopeRTt RUTHERFORD McCorMIck 
.. . publicized a family joke. 


islands if necessary. and from Bergen to 
Copenhagen to Berlin. Then they would 
fly back over the same route to Chicago. 

Editor Wood, enthralled, got Publisher 
McCormick to agree. Failing the services 
of Pilot Eielson, Cramer suggested tall, 
bald Pilot Robert H. Gast, 33, whom Mr. 
McCormick soon commandeered from his 
friend John Daniel Hertz, onetime Yellow 
Cab tycoon. 

Cramer, Gast and Wood, none of whom 
could navigate a ship except by dead reck- 
oning, thus set off in the ’"Umntin’ Bowler 
last week. They landed at Great Whale 
on Hudson Bay, were held there two days 
because of bad weather. Next stop was to 
be Port Burwell, Cape Chidley, Labrador. 
The silence that ensued left followers of 
the flight more serious things to ponder 
than the origin of the name ’Untin’ Bowler. 





Stratospheric Flying 

Those few flyers who have been able to 
get seven miles above the earth have been 
at the top of the earth’s atmosphere layer. 
They have been able to stay there only a 
few moments, for the temperature is 75 
degrees below Fahrenheit zero and the air 
pressure is one-eighth of what man is built 
tc endure. Nor could the thin air sustain 
the planes or sufficiently burn the fuel. 

Beyond the “atmosphere” is the “strato- 
sphere,” a rarefied layer extending 25 mi. 
further, where it meets the Heaviside 
Layer of tenuous, electrified gases off 
which, in theory, radio waves “bounce” 
from transmitter to receiver. 

Last week one Heinz Guenther Perl, 21, 
precocious Berlin inventor who has be- 
longed to the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Berlin since he was 15 (for in- 


venting a table stove), averred that in four 
months he would fly through the cold, thin 
stratosphere. Professor Albert Einstein ap- 
proved his plan on theoretical grounds. So 
did Count Georg Wilhelm Alexander Haus 
Arco, President of the Telefunken Co. 
(radio builders). So did professors at the 
Berlin Polytechnic Institute. So, in effect, 
did the enthusiastic New York Times 
which obtained and printed a long exclu- 
sive Perl interview. 

The Perl plan is to build a 22-ft. dura- 
lumin fuselage shaped like a dirigible, her- 
metically sealed. Inside would be a com- 
pressor which would supply air at sea level 
pressure and warm it for the pilot and the 
motor (which would be within the fuse- 
lage). Outside would be the propeller, 
wings resembling those of a flying fish, and 
tail fins. Landing wheels would be re- 
tracted into the body. 

Inventor Perl calculates to leave the 
ground at 110 m. p. h., reach 310 m. p. h. 
iti 20 minutes, attain the stratosphere by 

direct climb at 45 degrees (instead of 
the usual circling) in 100 minutes, there- 
after fly at 6s0 to 750 m. p. h. 
Gapans 

When good fellows get numerous, they 
start clubs. Last week in London a Guild 
of Air Pilots & Air Navigators of the 
British Empire took form. First member 
is Air Vice-Marshal Sir William Sefton 
Brancker, since 1922 director of civil 
aviation for the British air ministry, flyer 
since 1910. “Gapans,” as the Guildsmen 
will be called by the current British initial- 
ing custom, must be licensed pilots or 
navigators of long experience, high skill. 

Akin to “Gapans” in the U. S. are the 
Professional Pilots Association and the 
Air Mail Association. 

More eclectic are the Caterpillar Club, 
whose members must have saved their 
lives at one time or another by parachute 
jumps, and the Ancient & Secret Order of 
Quiet Birdmen about which those who 
know anything may tell nothing. 








Flights & Flyers 

Stultz Drunk. What many suspected 
when able Pilot Wilmer Stultz killed him- 
self and two passengers (TIME, July 8), 
a coroner’s inquest ascertained last week. 
He was drunk. War flyers condoned. Most 
of them drank to steady their nerves when 
flying was killing. Plane travelers con- 
demned. For their safety they need total 
abstainers. Transport companies replied 
Their pilots shall not drink. 

New Rome Start. It was foggy last 
week at Old Orchard, Me., when Roger Q. 
Williams and his navigator, Lewis A 
Yancey, took off for Rome in the Bellanca 
monoplane Pathfinder, their third start in 
six weeks. Heavily loaded (450 gal. of 
fuel), the plane barely missed an amuse- 
ment pier, reached an altitude of 500 feet. 
soon disappeared. Townsfolk, watching 
the takeoff, noticed strange bell-shaped 
“trousers” over the Pathfinder’s wheels. A 
mechanic explained: stream-line aluminum 
cowling, sharp at the front, breaks the 
wind. 

Girls Schooled. Twice-knighted* Cas- 


*By King Alexander of Serbia, King Manuel 
of Montenegro. 
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AMAZING NEW | 
RIDING AND 
STEERING EASE 


;_ = 


ERE is a balloon tire that will 

add new zest and joy to your 
motoring ... A carcass of sinews 
that can never tire... a tread that 
defies the flight of time and of 
miles... a supersresiliency that 
lends wings to your car.. that 
smothers road shock . . that will 
actually extend the life of your 
automobile. 





N cradleslike riding-comfort and effort- 
less steering ease the Mohawk Flat 
Tread Special Balloon is a revelation. These 
coveted advantages come from two exclu- 
sive Mohawk features: 
1. 15% LESS AIR PRESSURE is required 
because of the unique buttressed tread 


construction—giving immensely 
greater cushioning capacity. 


2. THE HIGH-SHOULDERED, FLAT 
CONTOUR TREAD fits the road 
perfectly without distortion under any 
weight, and at all air pressures and 
speeds. 


Look for the buttressed shoulders and the 
harmonious encircling stripe of gleaming 
gold, the distinguishing mark of a distin- 
guished tire. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 


MOHAW K S 
GO Farther/ 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY...AKRON, OHIO 


For Sixteen Years Makers of Fine Jires 
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The Greatest Golf Ball 
Record Ever Made 





a 


Judge Manning of Talladega, Alabama, plays 
a single Kro-flite Ball for 828 holes! 













N November 15, 

1928, Judge M. 
N. Manning went in- 
to the Henderson 
Drug Company in 
Talladega, Alabama, 
and bought the Kro- 
Flite Golf Ball pic- 
tured here. 

On January 28,1929, 
Judge Manning sank that Kro-Flite 
for the 828th time, completing 46 
rounds of 18 holes each, for a total 
of 828 holes. This, so far as is known, 
is a world’s record in golf ball dura- 
bility. This is the greatest number of 
holes that any man has ever played 
with a single golf ball. The former 
record was 666 holes. It, too, was 
made with a Kro-Flite Ball. 


It’s still good! 

The Kro-Flite with which Judge 
Manning made this amazing record 
is still in prime condition. True, 
practically all the paint is worn off 
the cover. But the ball itself is good 
for many more rounds. It is uncut 
and perfectly round, so that it rolled 
true to the cup even on its last putt, 
on the 828th green. It has been re- 
tired as undisputed champion, to 
take its place as the most prized of 
Judge Manning’s souvenirs. 

If this Kro-Flite has been pam- 
pered its excellent condition 
wouldn't be quite so miraculous. But 
it hasn’t been. On the Talladega 
course, Judge Manning’s average 
score for 18 holes is 82. And 82 can- 
not be made with namby - pamby 
shots. 46 rounds at an average of 82, 
is around 2000 healthy socks, ex- 
clusive of the putts. What a ball! 





This ts the ball after it had 
completed its 46th round, for 
a total of 828 holes and a 
new world's record. 


Betow: Judge Manning 


In the Kro-Flite, the golfing world 
sees, for the first time, a ball that 
combines maximum durability with 
first-grade distance. It will, we feel 
sure, give you the greatest golf satis- 
faction you have ever known. 

Try the Kro-Flite the next time 
you play. Compare it for distance 
and for durability against any other 
ball the world produces. 

Your Professional will supply you. 
Or you can get the Kro-Flite at any 
Spalding store or at any Spalding 
dealer's. © 1929, A. G.S. & B. 


KRO -FLITE 


made by f 


each = 5 cents 


| sity E. Mason, principal of Miss Mason’s 

School at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
last week announced flying as a new study 
for her girls next autumn. No other girls’ 
school is known to offer such a course. 
Director of instruction will be Roland 
Harvey Spaulding,* Guggenheim professor 
of aeronautics at New York University 
and head of the Curtiss Flying Service 
ground school at that university. Pro- 
claimed Miss Mason: “All pupils at all 
times will be accompanied by a chap- 
eron.” 

Obstructions. The fence which the old 
Westbury Golf Club intends to put up to 
keep Roosevelt Field, L. I., flyers from 

_ scaring players and tearing up the turf 
(Trme, July 1), is to consist of steel 
towers 103 ft. high, 300 ft. apart, with 
steel wires connecting them, according to 
last week’s plans. 

At Rye, N. Y., inhabitants last week 
sought to prevent planes flying low and 
landing in their Long Island Sound har- 
bor. 

Spanish Flyers. Queen Victoria of 
Spain last week gave a formal luncheon to 
Commander Ramon Franco, Julio Ruiz de 
Alda, Eduardo Gonzales Gallarza, Spanish 
trans-atlantic aspirants, and their English 
rescuers (TIME, July 1, 8). A stayaway: 
Mechanic Sergeant Pedro Madariaga. 
Reason: Spanish court rules permit only 
members of the nobility or persons of high 
official rank to attend formal royal func- 
tions. 

Black’s Grandstand. To watch the 
1,200-mi. air race around England for the 
King’s Cup last week, air-touring Publisher 
Van Lear Black of Baltimore chartered a 
huge Imperial Airways plane as his “flying 
grandstand.” Winner of the race was 
R. L. Atcherley, flight lieutenant in the 
Royal Air Force, with a Gloster-Grebe 
military fighter. A competitor was Lady 
Mary Bailey, trans-African adventuress 

| (Trme, March 26, 1928, April 23, 1928). 

More Gliders. Against Glider, Inc., 
Detroit’s motorless plane manufacturer, 
last week developed a competitor, Ameri- 
can Motorless Aviation Corp. President is 
Colonial Airways’ president, Major Gen- 

| eral John F. O’Ryan. 

| Endurance Success. Cleveland’s en- 
| durance flyers, Byron K. Newcomb and 

Roy L. Mitchell (True, July 8), kept 

their Stinson-Detroiter-Whirlwind flying 
far into. last week, made a new record— 

174 hr. 59 sec. They made 24 refueling 

contacts, used 1,903 gal. of gasoline, 87 of 
oil. Only their own exhaustion brought 
them down. Motor and plane were in 
serviceable condition until joy-crazy 
Clevelanders ripped at them for souvenirs. 
Also joyous, Otto I. Liesy, vice-president 
| of Stewart Aircraft Co., who financed the 
| project, kissed the flyers—both hard- 
boiled Army men. Popular  son-of-a- 
brewer, Backer Liesy is famed for bounc- 
| ing parties at his suburban home. 
Endurance Attempts. At Los Angeles, 

Leo Nomis and Maurice Morrison in a 
Cessna (Time, July 8) had their motor 
fail, landed with a crash after 42 hr. 5 
min. in the air. Another Los Angeles plane, 
the Buhl Angeleno, last week started up 

for the endurance record. Flyers were 

Loren W. Mendell, R. B. Reinhart. 














*Not to be confused with Roland Harty 
Spaulding, New Hampshire manufacturer, one- 
| time (1915-16) New Hampshire governor. 
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comes to the 


“DETROIT of theWEST” 


HE far western states have been “Chrysler states” ever 
since the first car bearing Walter P. Chrysler’s name was 
built, for the youthful, zestful spirit of the west has always 
found in Chrysler something kindred. 
With the creation of Chrysler Motors and the addition of 
other cars to the original Chrysler family—which now in- 
cludes Chrysler “65”,“75” and Imperial, Dodge Brothers pas- 
senger cars, trucks and busses, De Soto, Plymouth and Fargo 
—the vast western markets have become more and more im- 
portant in the Chrysler Motors development. 
And beyond our own West, there is the great and rapidly- 
— Chrysler Motors export business with all countries 
rdering on the Pacific Ocean. 
In view of these flourishing conditions, it was inevitable that 
Chrysler should decide to build an assembly plant on the 
Pacific Coast. 


One NO Se ea) 


:) 


Automotive Manufacturers 
who have 


selected Oakland 


Chrysler Motors is an important addition 
to the list of automobile manufacturers 
who are justifying Oakland’s claim to the 
title, “The DETROIT of the WEST.” 

Among automotive industries now here 
are the home plants of Caterpillar tractors 
and Fageol busses and trucks, Hall-Scott 
motors; branch plants of the Chevrolet 





y Chrysler Motors has bought a 51-acre tract in Oakland for a Motor Company, Oakland Motor Com- 
S. western plant which is soon to rise among the other great in- pany, Durant Motor Company, United 
nt dustrial establishments in Oakland’s manufacturing district. Motor Service, Inc.,and Fisher Body units 
ne Oakland offers equable all-year climate; freedom from in- of General Motors. Asite has been pur- 
d- dustrial strife; extensive rail and water outlets; pleasant living chased by the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
a- conditions for workers; splendid educational and recreation- pany, tire manufacturers. Also, the Ford 
ail al facilities. Motor Company will soon start construc- 
= Any industry contemplating a Pacific Coast plant will be interested in tion ofa big unit ona site near Oakland, 
; * reading the booklet “WeSelectedOakland.” 

‘ It is yours forthe asking. If more detailed 
age information is desired, we will make a 

5 special survey for your business without 
“ obligation. 
up 
ind INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
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THE PRESS 


Big “Corriere” 


Say “tabloid” to Italian-speaking 
Easterners and they think of the conserva- 
tive Corriere d’America (circulation, 56,- 
369), a terse, thoroughgoing little Manhat- 
tan daily founded in 1922 to print news, 
not girl and horror pictures. 

Last week the Corriere changedeits page 
size from among the smallest to the very 
largest in the U. S., 184 x 24} in., or } in. 
wider and 1 in. longer than standard. 

Editor Luigi Barzini explained in an 
editorial : 

1) “Tabloids” have come to be known, 
not for their handy size but for the low 
matter most of them print. 

2) Corriere needed more room because 
of enlarged news service. 

3) “To permit . . . offering in the first 
page the characteristic news of the day.” 

Not without humor, Editor Barzini de- 
scribed a little-suspected shortcoming of 
the tabloid-size newspaper. When the 
Corriere first started, he related, a laborer 
wrote in from Trenton, N. J., and said: 
“Your newspaper is beautiful and interest- 
ing and I like it very much, but it is too 
small to wrap my lunch in.” Added Editor 
Barzini: “There was torn from our eyes 
the veil of the mysteries of certain news- 
paper circulations.” 

Editor Barzini’s editorial, unlike the rest 
of Corriere d’America, was printed in 
English so that all might understand. That 
did not prevent the non-tabloid, but 
tabloidesque, New York World from front- 
paging : 

TABLOID ALTERS FORM: 
A LUNCH WRAPPER NOW 


Editor . . . Says Workingman’s Complcint 
Led to Change in Size. 


>—— 


“Grand Old Man” 


“I could still sack the lot if I were 
not satisfied.” 

Charles Prestwich Scott, octogenarian 
owner of England’s great Liberal daily, the 
Manchester Guardian, chuckled happily. 
He had just, last week, announced his 
retirement as the Guardian’s editor, after 
57 years. 

He could still “sack the lot” because, 
hale at 82, he was retaining kis majority 
of Guardian stock, and his office of “gov- 
erning director” (publisher). Nor was the 
editorship passing far from his touch. To 
fill his shoes Editor Scott had trained up 
his son, Edward Taylor Scott, now 45, a 
quiet, Oxford-educated economist. 

Not so many years ago, a tall, shaggy- 
haired man, none too neatly dressed, was 
bicycling home through Manchester early 
one morning. A bobbie stopped him, asked 
him where he worked. The aged cycler. 
Editor Scott, told him. The bobbie scowled 
and said: “Well, I should’a thought they'd 
let an old man like you get off a bit earlier 
than this.” But to Charles Prestwich Scott 
work was life. He became the Guardian’s 
editor at 26. He set out to make it one 
of the world’s great newspapers. He suc- 
ceeded at no expense to his Liberal views 
or any cause he thought right. 

Liberal though he was, in business he 
was keenly conservative. In Manchester, 











cotton city, he retained many a political 
foe as a personal friend by financing cotton 
interests, giving authentic reports of the 
industry. The late great William Ewart 
Gladstone was his close friend, as were 
Tory Stanley Baldwin, Laborite Ramsay 
MacDonald and, of course, Liberal Leader 
Lloyd George. But more proud is he of 








© Keystone 


SCOTT OF THE “GUARDIAN” 


“Unique,” said the King. 


friendships among other journalists, those 


' from competing and antagonistic news- 


papers. They call him “The Grand Old 
Man of English Journalism.” Editor Scott 
still talks of the time Woodrow Wilson 
traveled to Manchester to pay respects on 
his last visit to England. Not wealthy, he 
resides modestly in suburban Manchester, 
browses there among his books. Each day 
he bicycles to the office, waving to friends 
as they pass. On a homebound ride last 
week, after announcement of his resigna- 
tion had been made, he carried in his 
pocket a message from his King, regretting 
his resignation, congratulating him on an 
achievement “which must surely be unique 
in the history of journalism.” 


—¢ 


McCall Buys 

McCall’s, third largest in size of woman’s 
magazines, has in recent years been a fast- 
growing profit-maker for its owners. 
Profits give publishers ideas. Last week 
McCall Co. decided to acquire control of 
Consolidated Magazines Corp., publishers 
of the fiction monthlies Red Book (circu- 
lation, 791.219) and Blue Book (165.903). 





Louis Eckstein, “the man behind Ra- 
vinia.*”” president of Consolidated, re- 
quired 25.603 shares of McCall stock, 


valued at more than two million dollars, 
to consummate the deal. 

Editorial policies of the purchased maga- 
zines will remain the same, McCall Presi- 
dent William B. Warner announced. Ed- 
win Balmer will continue as editor of both. 
But their printing may be transferred from 
Chicago to a McCall plant at Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Flounced, wasp-waisted, tight-corseted 
women in the early ’70s were much pleased 
to learn that one James McCall, a Scots- 


man, was making dress patterns. Civil 
War still a vivid memory, economy was a 
popular word and patterns were economi- 
cal. Scotsman McCall knew how to make 
them, for he had once been a tailor. Soon 
the wife of his secretary, writing under 
the name of May Manton, started The 
Queen, eight-page fashion sheet. Along 
with McCall patterns, The Queen pros- 
pered in a small way. After Scotsman 
McCall’s death in 1885 May Manton’s 
husband, George H. Bladworth, took 
charge of The Queen, eventually made it 
McCall’s Magazine. 

McCall’s, edited by Otis L. Wiese, 23, 
gives advice on how to raise children, set 
table, cook meals, keep the house neat, the 
cellar clean. Its fiction is Zane Greyish, 
its articles “nicely” written. Aimed at the 
“model” housewife or Girl Scout, it con- 
tains no cigaret advertisements, no sug- 
gestive matter. . 

Of McCall’s competitors, five are out- 
standing in the mass-publication field. It 
is probably a fact that if the publishers 
should transpose their covers, few readers 
could distinguish one of the Women’s 
Group from another. But there are dif- 
ferences of size, value and fine distinctions 
ot policy. The big five: Ladies Home 
Journal (circulation, 2,538,412), Pictorial 
Review (2,523,384), Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (2,274,657), Delineator (2,300,- 
000), Good Housekeeping (1,645,602). 


—)>—_——_ 


One- Magazine Town 


Sad last week were the citizens of 
Spencer, Ind. Farm Life was dying. More 
than a good friend, Farm Life had been 
their bread and butter, their one worth 
while industry. 

For many years Founder C. A. Taylor 
and his Farm Life made money. Many a 
farm implement, fertilizer, chicken brood, 
hog litter was advertised in its pages. 
When circulation reached 750,000, Founder 
Taylor became even more ambitious. “We 
can have 1,000,000 circulation,” said he. 
Highly-paid salesmen solicited subscrip- 
tions. Premiums were offered. A million 
circulation for Farm Life became a civic 
goal in Spencer. At last the goal was 
reached, passed. Farm Life had 1,115,000 
subscribers listed. 

But highly paid solicitors and premiums, 
Publisher Taylor discovered, bring circu- 
lation only—not “reader acceptance.” And 
reader acceptance is what money-spending 
advertisers want. So Farm Life’s adver- 
tising did not keep pace with its circula- 
tion. 

Two years ago, when $80,000 was owed 
to Mead Paper Co. of Dayton, Ohio, that 
company had to take over Farm Life. 
T. W. LeQuatte, onetime editor of very 
successful Successful Farming, was 
brought in, made publisher. Founder Tay- 
lor, septuagenarian, retired, soon was put 
in the hands of a guardian. But still ad- 
vertisers could not forget Farm Life’s 
mushroom-growth circulation. Last week 
Publisher LeQuatte announced that unless 
$25,000 were raised immediately, the sub- 
scription list would be’sold and Farm Life 
would enter bankruptcy, or would be re- 
organized. 

*For some years Publisher Eckstein has been 
main supporter, personal manager of the summer 
concert season at Ravinia Park, Chicago. He 
selects the operas, engages the artists, meets 
most of the deficits (Timer, July 2, 1928). 
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EDUCATION | 








In Atlanta (cont. ) | 


Teacher-members of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 6,000 strong, continued 
and concluded last’ week in Atlanta’s mu- 
nicipal auditorium what they proudly 
called “the most important educational 
conference in our history.” 

Ethics. Formally but with great en- 
thusiasm was adopted a teacher’s code of 
ethics which has been five years in the 
making. Salient tenets: 

The schoolroom is not the proper theatre 
for religious, political or personal propa- 
ganda. 

The teacher should not tutor pupils in 


his class for pay. 


The teacher should insist upon @ salary 
scale suitable to his place in society. 


Pyrtle. Uel Walter Lamkin’s term as 
president of the N. E. A. expired. Elected 
to succeed him was Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle 
of Lincoln, Neb., who sailed immediately 
following the conference to attend conven- 
tions of the World’s Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations and the American 
Association of University Women in Switz- 
erland. 

Daughter oi pioneer Nebraskans, Presi- 
dent Pyrtle is principal of the Bancroft 
School, Lincoln, Neb. A few years ago she 
took out a homestead on the Rosebud | 
Indian Reservation in North Dakota, uses | 
the money realized from the sale of corn 
crops to buy railroad tickets to educational 
conventions. 

Illiterates. A resolution asked that 
when the U. S. census is taken next year, | 
it. count the noses of children under ten 
who can speak no English. 

Federal Department. The annual N. 
E. A. resolution asking for a Federal De- | 
partment of Education was passed. 

Dewey. “Greatest U. S. philosopher,” 
exponent of what he calls “empirical natur- 








NEBRASKA’S PyRTLE 


She raised her fare on the Rosebud. 


alism or naturalistic empiricism,” Colum- | 
bia University’s Professor John Dewey 
was voted a life membership in the asso- 









“Auburn”, No. 371, $23.00 Three models, “Auburn”, $23 
(Illuminated ) “Clinton”, $23, “Vernon’, $24 


SILENT SENTINEL OF THE NIGHT 


- the illuminated dial ‘Jelechron | 


— you long wanted a dependable clock to tell you the 
correct time all the time—both night and day? 

Now you can gratify this wish with an attractive illuminated dial 
Telechron Clock. An invisible tiny Mazda Lamp gives a soft indirect 
illumination so that the time can easily be seen in an otherwise darkened 
room... (light may be turned on or off at will by means of a small 
switch at the back). 

The minute you plug a Telechron Clock 
into an electric outlet and set the hands 
correct, you free yourself of all winding, 
regulating and oiling. Telechron Clocks 
have no springs or escapements to get out 
of order—a tiny electric motor drives the 
hands continuously, silently —_ with su- 
preme accuracy, furnishing accurate time 
through electric impulses regulated by 
power stations’ master clox ks (constantly checked 


with radio signals sent out by the VU. S. Naval 
Observatory). 

You know you can depend on Telechron Clocks. 
Beautiful models for every room in the home eee 


and ollice, too,—now on display at Authorized 


Dealers. Priced from $14 to $1200. 














—the Springless Electric Clock yw 
esartony Nat WARREN TELECHRON CO. * 
ASHLAND, MASS, Xe 
S of » Pg 
‘ Pa 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co,, Toronto, Ont. 
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ciation, to be conferred on the occasion 
of his 7oth birthday (Oct. 20). 


Hyde. U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde addressed the teachers, 
expounded the Hoover interpretation of 
such shopworn terms as Equalization Fee, 
Debenture Plan, Federal Farm Board, Co- 
operatives. He begged his hearers “to aid 
in... answering the . . . compelling cry: 
‘I am an American farmer!’ ” 


Taft. Lorado Taft, prolific Chicago 
sculptor, spoke in general on “Beauty in 
American Life,” in particular on “My 
Dream Museum.” 

Moton. Dr. Robert Russa Moton, prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee Institute for Negroes, 
made a speech about race relations. His 
points: Negroes are not inferior to whites, 
but more backward. They want civic 
equality, not intermarriage. “The Negro 
and the white can live together side by 
side in amity, if both are educated.” 

Mims. Dr. Edward Mims of Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville, Tenn.) defended 
the Scuth’s reluctance to embrace “mod- 
ernism.’ Said he: “Many people have 
passed from sentimentalism to sophistica- 
tion, from rose pink literature to dirty 
drab, from Pollyanna optimism to the 
most depressing pessimism, from uplift to 
iconoclasm, from mediocrity to abnormal 
eccentricity, from service to rampant in- 
dividualism and selfishness, from sup- 
pressed emotions and inhibitions to un- 
bridled passion and undisciplined thinking, 
from success as an idol to failure as the 
chief glory of man and art. 


“The South may well serve the nation 
by avoiding the extremes.” 





Poling’s Endeavorers 

The young people’s wing of the Prot- 
estant churches is the interdenominational 
International Society of Christian En- 

















Dry Dan Potinc 
The President appreciates him. 
deavor; membership, circa four millions. 
Especially active in it are Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Disciples. Approxi- 
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WATER-—the ideal Landing Field 


For a royal welcome and a safe, convenient landing place, the Am- 
phibian and Flying Boat need not wait for costly landing fields to 


be built by municipalities, clubs 


or individuals. 


Almost all important American towns and cities were located by 
their far-seeing founders on lakes or rivers, because these waterways 
were the pioneer transport arteries of the nation. 

These ideal landing facilities are ready mow waiting everywhere 


for Savoia-Marchetti ships. 


Proved by 13 years’ specialized building and many long-distance 
record flights, Savoia-Marchetti ships are now made in the United 
States in 3 models, of three to twelve-place capacity. Detailed speci- 
fications, delivery schedules, prices or franchise terms will be sup- 


plied on request. 


cAmerican cdleronautical Gorporation 


Executive Offices 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Architect's elevation of Administration Building, American Aeronautica! C 
Terminal, new under construction on Manhasset Bay at P 


Factory and Airport 
Port Washington,L.L. 
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ration’s Factory, School and Seaplane Air 
‘ort Washington, L. E (Temporary factory at Whitestone, L. 1.) 
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mately half of the young Baptists belong 
to it, the other half are members of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union. Young 
Lutherans have their own Luther League, 
their Walther League. Similarly the Meth- 
odists formed their own Epworth League 
a few years after the founding (1881) of 
Christian Endeavor. 

Last week in Kansas City, Mo., the En- 
deavorers conducted their 32nd _ Inter- 
national conference. As is usual with meet- 
ings of this kind, the young people listened 
to speeches and passed resolutions pre- 
pared by adult leaders. They resolved: 1) 
to uphold the Kellogg-Briand peace treaty ; 
2) to uphold Prohibition. These resolu- 
tions were sent as an answer to President 
Hoover's message of “cordial greetings 

. deep appreciation.” In part they 
said: ‘| The delegates] send you the assur- 


ance of their affectionate regard and pledge , 


their loyalty in the following words: 

“With President Hoover I believe that 
Prohibition is an experiment noble in pur- 
pose, and that it was enacted for the pro- 
tection of the American home, and with 
him I wish it to succeed. 

“*To support the President and the 
Constitution, to strengthen public health 
and morals and to advance my own well- 
being and the well-being of others I pledge 
myself to abstain from all alcoholic liquor 
as a beverage and to give my utmost en- 
deavor for the enforcement and complete 
success of Prohibition. 

““T accept the pact of peace as a cove- 
nant of personal and national honor. 


Chief framer of these pledges was Dr. 
Daniel Alfred Poling, ever a militant 
Dry, who became the association’s presi- 
dent two years ago following the death of 
its leader and founder, Dr. Francis E. 
Clark. Last week, as everyone expected, 
President Poling was re-elected. 

When he played football at Dallas Coi- 
lege in Oregon, young Dan Poling did not 
care for liquor. He cared for it still less 
in 1912 when he ran for the Governorship 
of Ohio on a Prohibition ticket. Had he 
been elected he could not have taken office 
because he was too young (28). But he, 
a young zealot with the build of a lumber- 
man, was merely propagandizing for his 
cause. Afterward he became secretary of 
the famed “Flying Squadron,” a Prohibi- 
tion-boosting committee which in 1914-15 
visited and pleaded in each & every state. 
He enjoys a close Dry friendship with 
Chain Storeman James Cash Penney, 
friend of Prohibition and of President 
Hoover, publisher of the Christian Herald, 
interdenominational weekly of which Dr. 
Poling is editor-in-chief. 

During his spare time, of which he gen- 
erally has little, Dr. Poling writes novels 
which he signs “Dan Poling.” One of these 
(The Heretic) he wrote on a West-bound 
transcontinental train. He has laid his 
novels on New York harbor barges, in 
Pittsburgh steel mills. He knows about 
New York because in the winter he func- 
tions there as pastor of the Marble Collegi- 
ate Reformed Church. About Pittsburgh 
he learned while collaborating with Bishop 
Francis John McConnell on the Steel Re- 
port Committee of the Interchurch World 
Movement in 1912, a committee which 
shares the credit for getting the steel 
laborers’ workday cut from twelve hours 
to eight. During the War he served with 
the Y. M. C. A. at the front, still suffers 
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occasionally from a gassing there received. 
Lately .he was elected President of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America. 

penetrate 


Russia Flayed 

Perspiring in a convention room of De- 
troit’s Hotel Statler last week sat several 
hundred delegates to the 32nd annual con- 
ference of the Zionist Organization : of 
America. But chilling was the picture they 
beheld with their minds’ eye. They saw 
steely, Atheist Russia, land of Commu- 
nism, attacking and destroying what they 
held dearest: the great Zionist movement 
which has already given Jews a city of 
their own, Tel Aviv, close to historic Jaffa. 
They heard about Jews in Russia who had 
turned against Jew, striving to abolish 
from Russia all traces of Judaism. Cleve- 
land’s ‘Rabbi Barnett Robert Brickner, 
fresh from a trip abroad, told his listeners 
that leading officials had told him it is “the 
ambition of the Yevseksia [ Jewish branch 
of the Communist party] that the Jewish 
people in that country shall be assimilated 
first and that their identity as Jews shall 
be lost. The present policy in Russia is a 
very deliberate one and is intended not 
merely to destroy every vestige of Jewish- 


ness in Russian Jewish life but also to | 


destroy the most self-conscious element of 
Russian Jewry—the Zionists. . 
are the days for protest and condemna- 
tion.” 

Abraham Goldberg of the Bronx, N. Y., 
added that the blame was not only Yev- 
seksia’s since if the Soviet Government 
did not approve of the persecution nobody 
would dare persecute. A resolution of 
“protest and condemnation” was sent to 


President Hoover and Senator Borah of | 


the Foreign Relations committee. 


. . These | 
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“Ageing Clicquot Club 
Does Make a Difference” 







Says Sarah Field Splint 


Eminent Counselor in Home Economics 


“TI like Clicquot Club Ginger Ale be- 


cause of its mellow flavor. Ageing it 
does make a\difference. There is no 
doubt that it 1s enriched and mellowed 
because it is aged 6 months in the 
making.” 








Other business of the convention: Judge | 


William M. Lewis, Chairman of the United 


Palestine Appeal announced that $339,617 | 


had been raised for reconstruction work in 
Palestine. Manhattan’s Louis Lipsky was 
elected president of the organization. A 
motion to raise the dues from $6 to $8 
was voted down. 


. 


| 


When first the Russien Communists | 


started to undermine the power of the 


Russian Orthodox Church they welcomed | 


into their country Baptists, Methodists, 
helped thereby to create factions in the Or- 
thodox Church and weaken it. In time how- 
ever, the Baptists grew so strong that not 
only was Russian Orthodoxy threatened but 
also Russian Atheism. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, therefore, has lately passed several 
laws intended to weaken Baptist activities 
(Time, April 22). Last week, Russian Bap- 
tists, still strong, conducted a mass and 
total Baptism in the Moscow River. Horri- 
fied the Soviet Working Moscow editorial- 
ized: “Right here in Moscow! With the 
All Union Atheist Convention just ended 
and the delegates not yet back home— 
with the Soviet Congress not a month ago 
having passed a resolution limiting reli- 
gious propaganda—and what do we see? 
An incredible proceeding—a mass Baptism 
by a religious cult in the Moscow River— 
in the heart of the proletarian section of 
the city—under the very walls of the Tri- 
angle Brewery!! [Such things are] in- 
credible! . . . Inexplicable! . . . Intoler- 
able!!” 
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\ JOMEN all over America turn 
to Sarah Field Splint for ex- 
pert advice in home-making, for hers 
is a conspicuous service in this im- 
portant field. 

Recently Miss Splint inspected the 
sun-flooded plant at Millis, Mass., 
where Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is 
made. She was impressed with 
Clicquot’s high standards of purity 
. . » with the care and scientific skill 
with which the two steps of this age- 
ing are accomplished—/irst, in the 
flavor-base as the pure ingredients 
are slowly blending, and /ater in the 


finished product, bottled only in 
brand-new bottles. 


A Simple Flavor Test 


To demonstrate the flavor miracle 
that Time had wrought, Miss Splint 












IN THE MAKING 


was invited to make the simple test 


that is offered to every visitor. It 
consists simply of tasting the new 
Clicquot and comparing the flavor 
with that of the aged ginger ale. 
When you pour mellow old Clicquot 
Club for your guests or your family, 
youarecertain thatits delightful flav- 
or will win instant approval. . . that 
itis rich, ripe and mellow because it is 
aged 6 months in the making. 
[ Why not send for the free booklet, =] 
Miracle of Nature’’? It includes excellent 
recipes and warm-weather menus. Write 


the Clicquot Club Co., Millis, Mass. 


@, Cicquot Club 


GINGER ALES 


The Clicquot Club Eskimos—Every Tuesday evening at 9 P.M., Eastern 
ies Standard Time, from WEAF, New York, and 40 associated radio stations. 
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Cruze Sues 


James Cruze of Hollywood directed The 
Covered Wagon, one of the great cinemas. 
He has directed many far less great. One 
of 23 children of Mormon parents, he is 
brawny, untutored, looks like an Indian. 
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JAMES CRUZE 


“I wanted a portrait, not a funny picture.” 


He is married to Cinemactress Betty 
Compson, who calls him “the Great Dane.” 
He has more drive than any other director 
in Hollywood. 

Director Cruze thinks of money in big 
terms. For a long time his Paramount 
salary was $1,000 a day—whether he 
worked or not. Last week he sued John 
Decker, artist, for $200,000 damages. 

Artist Decker had been commissioned to 
do a Cruze portrait. Long a caricaturist, 
he tried to impart significant character 
rather than flattering graces to the canvas. 
Sensing something prisoned about Director 
Cruze—perhaps the restriction of raw, 
vital Cruze talents by the commercial re- 
quirements of cinemaland—he painted Di- 
rector Cruze behind bars. Said Mr. Cruze: 
“I was the most surprised man in the 
world when I saw it. Mouth like a gar- 
goyle, face like a frog, it made me look 
like an Apache or something worse. I told 
Decker I wouldn’t accept it. I told him I 
wanted a portrait, not a funny picture. 

” 


Artist Decker then displayed the por- 
trait in a Hollywood art store window with 
the legend: “James Cruze—in Prison for 
Debt.” The Cruze suit followed. Said 
Artist Decker: ‘“‘When a man employs an 
artist to paint a portrait, it is up to the 
artist to do his worst, as he sees best. If 
Cruze wanted some wishy-washy, sloppy, 
sentimental portrait of himself, he could 
have had a photograph taken or hired a 
two-bit painter to do it. I gave him a work 
of interpretative art.” 

Hollywood heard that the suit would be 
settled out of court. 








Seizures 

David Herbert Lawrence, bearded son 
of a miner and of letters, has often shocked 
his native England with the pagan impli- 
cations of his novels (Sons and Lovers, 
Women in Love). His most recent tale, 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, he thought best 
to publish privately, stealthily. But offi- 
cialdom soon learned of its existence, 
found the book so concupiscent that it was 
forever banned from England. 


Last week, while its author sunned him- 
self in Italy with sophisticated and sympa- 
thetic Noveélist-Essayist Aldous Leonard 
Huxley, news came that another Lawrence 
venture had riled English moralists. In 
London since mid-June there has been a 
first exhibition of Mr. Lawrence’s adven- 
tures into painting. Two titles were typi- 
cal: A Boccaccio Story, A Flight with An 
Amazon. Thousands of Londoners have 
seen them. Critics have snorted: “Re- 
pellent and distorted nudes . compel 
most spectators to recoil in horror.” 

Last week a troop of detectives swooped 
down upon the gallery, made off with a 
dozen Lawrence nudes. 


Another Londoner who excites his fel- 
low townsmen is Sculptor Jacob Epstein. 
Born by the Hudson, he has done most of 
his controversial carving beside the 
Thames (TIME, June 1, 1925). Sculptor 
Epstein’s recent London exhibition of 
drawings also included many an explicit 
nude. Englishmen came, saw, said various 
things, but there’ was no official interfer- 
ence. 

Last week, however, Sculptor Ep- 
stein heard that 200 books elegantly illus- 
trating the exhibition, designed to sell in 
the U. S. at $90 per copy, had been seized 
by U. S. authorities, sent to Washington, 
pronounced “unfit for circulation.” 

“Now isn’t that silly?” said Sculptor 
Epstein. 

He had more to say when he read ad- 
verse criticisms of Night, his newly-un- 
veiled ornament on the London Under- 
ground office building. One pundit had 
observed: 

“It has no psychological significance 
whatever. It is a great, coarse object ina 
debased Indo-Chinese style, representing a 
creature half-Buddha, half-mummy, bear- 
ing upon her knee a corpse-like child of 
enormous size.” 

Sculptor Epstein declared: “If the man 
in the street does not like the look of it 
on his daily way to work he can always 
avert his eyes. In any case, the artist 
who considers the taste of the masses is a 
fool and is stultifying his own art. . . . In 
all beauty there is an element of strange- 
ness, of unfamiliarity, which ordinary, non- 
creative people find alarming. . . . In my 
Night there is a touch of the inhuman. 
That is appropriate to the vast, vague 
idea of night. You could not personify 
such an idea by an ordinary pretty human 
figure.” 
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Summer Season 
@ Chicago’s summer music season began 
last month at Ravinia (Trme, July 1). 


@ San Francisco’s season began last fort- 
night, in San Mateo’s cool Woodland 
Theatre. At eight Sunday concerts, five 
eminent conductors—Bernardino Molinari, 
Alfred Hertz, Eugene Goossens, Ernest 
Bloch, Bruno Walter—will in turn lead the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

@ Boston’s summer music began last week 
on the Charles River Basin Esplanade. 
Under the leadership of Arthur Fiedler, 
45 members of Serge Koussevitzky’s Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra will present a 
trial series of free concerts. 

@ In Manhattan, the Philharmonic last 
week began a twelfth season under the 
patronage of Adolph Lewisohn. Willem 
van Hoogstraten, winter conductor for 
Portland, Ore., is, for the eighth successive 
summer, conductor and cynosure at the 
nightly concerts in Lewisohn Stadium. 
Last week he had just returned from 
mountain climbing in Mittenwald, Bavaria 
(famed for violins), with his daughter 
Eleonor, eleven. Eleonor goes to school in 
Switzerland, prefers sailing on her father’s 
20-ft. sloop. Last week she went to Chi- 
cago to visit her divorced mother, Pianist 
Elly Ney.* Mr. van Hoogstraten’s hobby 
is sailing; his horror, fishing. 

His first concert of the eight-week sea- 
son, held indoors because of a storm, was 
a celebration. It was Patron Lewisohn’s 
8oth birthday. Mr. Hoogstraten, sun- 




















WILLEM VAN HooGsTRATEN 
For him, no fishing. 


burned, flanneled, led a shirtsleeved orches- 
tra. During the intermission Mr. 
Lewisohn fluttered the pages of his cus- 
tomary welcoming speech. 

It is Adolph Lewisohn’s firm belief that 
good music not only pleases summer en- 
thusiasts, but reduces crime. A reformer 
of prisons, he collects rare Bibles, impres- 


*Who will play in Hollywood’s Bowl ‘next 
fortnight. 
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sionistic paintings. He likes to play cards, 
to win, to sing, to dance. 

For his private pleasure and the public’s 
good, Conductor van Hoogstraten with 
the aid of Music Critic Lawrence Gilman, | 
has arranged a longer-than-ever list of 
special features. Old favorites: The Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir, Anna Duncan, the | 
Denishawns, Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- | 
phony in B-flat. Innovations: George 
Gershwin’s “An American in Paris,” 
Deems Taylor’s “Jurgen,” Edward Burlin- 
game Hill’s Symphony in B Flat, Ernest 
Bloch’s rhapsody “America” (with 500- | 
voice chorus). Albert Coates of London, 
as guest conductor during August, has 
promised his own Scherzo from The Pick- 
wick Papers, subtitled “The Elopement of 
the Spinster Aunt.” 


Notes 

Merger. In London last week, the Co- | 
vent Garden Syndicate merged with the 
British National Opera, offspring of the 
old Beecham Opera Company, thus joining 
the entire operatic forces of Great Britain. 
The new Covent Garden Opera Company | 
expects a twelve-month season in London | 
and the provinces. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who originated the idea, may be included 
as one of the conductors. | 

Rosenstock to Metropolitan. Josef | 
Rosenstock, 34, will succeed Artur Bo- 
danzky as conductor for next season’s Ger- 
man repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera. 
He will reach the U. S. in September, 
speaking little English. Since taking honors 
at Vienna’s Academy of Music, he has held 
posts with the Vienna Philharmonic choir, 
the Berlin opera school, the Wiirttemberg- 
ische Landstheater in Stuttgart, the Wies- 
baden Opera. Der Rosenkavalier with 
Mme. Jeritza, compatriot, whom he has 
never met, may introduce Herr Rosen- 
stock to Manhattan. 

Philharmonic Travels. Next spring, 
between the close of Manhattan’s sym- 
phony season (April 20) and Arturo Tos- 
canini’s engagement for the 1930 Bayreuth 
Festival (July), Mr. Toscanini will con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra on a European tour 
similar in time and locale to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s tour (TIME, 
July 8). 

Gahagan. From Czechoslovakia came 
a despatch hailing Helen Gahagan, U. S. 
actress, as “outstanding American success 
of the Continental opera season.”’ She had | 
sung Josca at Moravska-Ostrava well 
enough to be invited to perform in’ the | 
Salzburg Festspiel, to sing Tosca, Thais 
and Manon at Bad Reichenhall and in 
Vienna. Miss Gahagan began taking her 
voice seriously only one year ago. On the 
U. S. stage (“Second Ethel Barrymore’’) 
she played in Manhattan (1922), Tre- 
lawney of the Wells, Young Woodley, The 
Enchanted April, The Sapphire Ring. 


Head Band 


In Chicago, plans were afoot last week 
for a World’s Fair Symphony Band, to be 
sent, after a Chicago contest, to other | 
U. S. cities to advertise the 1933 World’s 
Fair. Chicago musicians, under famed 
U. S. bandmasters, will compete this sum- 
mer in Chicago parks. The Fair-conscious 
Chicago Daily News guaranteed funds for 
five concerts, published a plea for funds 
for 40 more. 
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- Portland’s 
hard at play! 


()’ COOL PACIFIC BEACHES, at mountain camps, in the 
pine woods, or on the golf course just around the 
corner, Portlanders are dipping into the surf, dig- 
ging clams, trolling for sea bass, fly casting for trout, scal- 
ing snow-covered peaks, playing golf, tennis or polo... 
acquiring tan and getting a lot of fun out of the process. 
That’s Portland—a fast growing city of 358,000 where a 
high level of prosperity enables almost everyone to enjoy 
a goodly share of play. Naturally it’s a wonderful market 
for the manufacturer of anything that contributes to sport, 
but it’s also a great deal more than that—the demand for 
such accessories is merely the index of a rich market where 
people can afford to buy whatever they need or want. 


Manufacturers who would sell the Portland market find it necessary 
to use the favorite newspaper of its people—a newspaper that goes 
into 3 out of 4 homes in Portland, a newspaper that carries a larger 


volume of local display advertising than . GET YOUR BOOKLET! 
any other newspaper in the field, a ae - 

f Interesting information about Portland 
newspaper that is clearly preferred by | as a market and rapidly expanding in- 
both readers and advertisers. That dustrial and export center has been 

ss ‘ compiled by The Journau. Write now 
newspaper is ready to help you sell this | for your copy of ‘‘Portland—the Key 
market. It’s The JouRNAL. 


Ihe [OURNAL 


Porttand-Oregon 
AFTERNOON - SUNDAY 
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EVAN RNS: ca laa iden me 


HACKERCRAFT e* a lity 


Surmounts all Barriers 


of Price Appeal ~~~ 


OHN HACKER, N. A., creator and builder of more fast racing hulls than any 
other designer, offers the Hackercraft series of genuine mahogany runabouts 
to the yachting public as his supreme achievement. More elegantly fitted and 
finished, smarter in appearance, smoother riding, more comfortable, the thorough- 
bred qualities of Hackercraft rise above the price standards of ordinary motor boats. 





Significantly, Hackercraft have won every major runabout event in America | 
during 1929... . .Now hold the International Runabout Championship of Europe. | 


The Hackereraft catalog fully describes these quality boats. Write for it today. 


HACKER BOAT COMPAN Y 
520 River Drive Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
AMERBRiG A’ Ss F RUNABOUTS 
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The Papers Were There But 


the INK Had Faded Away 


in Business 


Lmportant Records are 


Usually Written wile 


SANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink that Has Defied Time for TO Years* 






















MEDICINE 


Collection Stunt 


Selling health on the instalment. plan 
was last fortnight suggested to the Chi- 
cago Medical Society. President-elect Dr. 
James H. Hutton suggested that, phy- 
sicians, when they are called on a new 
case, estimate the total cost of treatment, 
have the patient sign notes for the éx- 
pected bill. The notes would bear 6% 
interest charges and would fall due at 
regular intervals, like instalments on a 
motor or radio. The doctor would take 
the notes to a special financing corporation 
and get $35 for every $100 which his 
patient was to owe him. When the full 





| bill was paid to the financing corporation 


the doctor would get $51.37 more, a total 
of $86.37 for each $100 of service. The 
corporation would keep $13.63 for its ex- 
penses and for a fund to pay off bad debts. 


———_ 


Inconstant Heart 

Because the living heart is a generator 
of electricity, two heart specialists were 
able to report in the current issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion that the heart is never constant, that 
there is no normal pulse, that every sensa- 
tion, thought, emotion, movement changes 
the heart rate, that the heart is, as might 
be supposed, quietest during sleep. The 
men are Dr. Ernst P. Boas,* 38, now prac- 
ticing privately in Manhattan, and Dr. 
Morris M. Weiss, 28, now practicing in 
Louisville, Ky. They made their studies 
on doctors, nurses, patients in Montefiore 
Hospital, New York, where Dr. Boas was 
medical director. 

To trap the heart’s action current they 
would strap two electrodes to the subject’s 


| chest, one above the heart’s top, the other 
| about six inches lower. 


From the elec- 
trodes ran 60-ft. wires to a “‘cardiotacho- 


| meter,” which Dr. Boas devised. Vacuum 


tubes in the cardiotachometer amplified 
the heart action current which thereupon 


| operated a counting device and a recording 


pen. The long wires enabled the subject 
to practice most of his usual occupations. 
The counter recorded the total number of 
his heart beats over any desired period 
(most importantly for study, during sleep). 


| The pen indicated on a moving strip of 


paper the continual variations in the beat. 

The most important observation that 
Drs: Boas and Weiss made is that the 
heart rate of an individual during sleep is 
an index of the speed at which his heart 


must beat to meet his physiological needs. 


In sleep he is least disturbed by thoughts 
or outside influences. Sleeping normal 
heart rates ranged roughly from 4o to 55 
beats a minute for males, 50 to 65 beats 
for females, whereas the generally ac- 
cepted “normal” rate for males is 62, for 
females 69. 

One nurse’s 13-hr. record was typical of 
the heart’s variations. When she listened 
to music her heart beat 98.6, its fastest. 
At supper it slowed to 82.5. Preparing to 
play cards sent the rate up; playing let 
it go down. Preparing for bed jumped it; 
turning the lights out lowered it. As she 
dropped into sleep the rate wobbled. 


*Son of Columbia ‘University’s Anthropolo- 
gist Franz Boas. 
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Peasant-Citizen 


Hunky—Thames Williamson—Coward- 
McCann ($2.50). 


Jencic, gigantic, untidy prototype of all 
Slav immigrants in the U. S., lives in fat 
little Mrs. Posilipo’s lodging house and 
works in a bakery. So does handsome 
Teena, representing the Latins. Her lips 
and dress are red. Her eyes and teeth 
flash against the swarthy background of 
her skin. Jencic, in a big, slow, dumb, serf- 
like way, wants her. Because the girls at 
the bakery dared her to, she took Jencic’s 
hand one day and told him she liked him. 
When he humbly tries to follow this up, 
she turns on him angrily with: “I’m not 
so hard up I got to walk with scarecrows 
like you!” She certainly is not “hard up.” 
The toss of her head, the swing of her hips 
as she walked away from Jencic, bespeak 
an alley queen who can pick and change 
her lovers as she chooses. 

A few evenings later she seems to relent. 
She has Jencic take her to the Arcade. But 
this is only to excite jealousy in Louie, 
her latest. Dark and dapper, Louie steps 
up to Jencic, who just stands there like a 
block of wood, patient and talkative. Louie 
punches him on the jaw. Sitting on the 
sidewalk, hulking Jencic looks up with sick 
eyes, whispering, “Don’t hit me.” 

Baker Krusack is Jencic’s confidant and 
civic tutor. He got Jencic’s citizenship 
papers for him at the City Hall and de- 
livered with them this speech: “Now... 
you belong here and nobody can run over 
you. If anybody makes trouble for you, 
stand right up to him and tell him not to 
forget who you are. . . . The new nation- 
alities are according to jobs. Some of these 
days nobody will ever say a man is a Swiss 
or a Slav or anything like that; they will 
say he is a plumber or a baker or a ma- 
chinist, and what he does for a living will 
be his nationality and his destiny!” 

When Baker Krusack hears about Louie 
and how Jencic is accepting defeat in love, 
he promises to fire Jencic if he does not 
lick Louie at once, and without getting 
drunk first. 


When he sees Louis and Teena ap- 
proach, Jencic hides in a dark doorway. 
Sharp-eyed Louie yanks him out by the 
collar. At last Jencic awakes. He grabs 
Louie by the throat, smashes his face. 
Down goes Louie, then up with a knife. 
Mighty Jencic just advances slowly, arms 
out seeking to crush, face murderous. 
Louie retreats. Baker Krusack commends 
Jencic: “You’ve been a worm, but now 
you've turned over, and you'll stay turned 
over... . Well, there must be rewards 
for all good work. .. . I will show you 


Time readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. ut caehtnenanioo. Unde 4.) 


another part of the trade, so you will learn 
it all the faster.” 

Teena, however, offers no congratula- 
tions. “Get Louie back,” she mutters to 
Jencic. “Ask me anything you want to and 





THAMES WILLIAMSON 
. added a Hunky to his panorama. 


I'll give it to ye, but you got to promise 
to get him and see that he comes here.” 

Jencic refuses until she weeps. Then 
Louie cannot be found. Then the truth 
comes out. Louie has got her pregnant. 
This time Jencic proceeds against Baker 
Krusack’s advice. He is his own man now. 
He says: “I know all about Teena, more’n 
you do. It is true she done something she 
shouldn’t do, but after we get married it 
will be all right. Everybody makes mis- 
takes.. What if people didn’t forget such 
mistakes, then everybody would be mad at 
everybody else, and nobody would have 
even one friend.” 

Church-bound, hulking Jencic shakes 


with love. “Don’t shake,” says Teena, 


“‘what’s there to shake about?” 

The Significance. Novelist Williamson 
always makes his plots go by putting them 
on the roller-skates of a social theme. The 
evolution of Jencic from peasant and 
Hunky (short for ‘“Hungarian”—colloquial 
for Slav) to U. S. citizen and worker, is 
obvious and anything but original. But it 
is done so cheerfully, so sincerely, with 
such brave and decent effort at realism, 
that it far transcends what might be ba- 
nality. It is a warm, vigorous, if somewhat 
naive book by a writer who has known and 
taken seriously all kinds and conditions of 


post- 
BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


NEW YORK CITY 


his fellow men. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club chose it for July. 

The Author. Cabin-boy on a whaler, 
sheepherder, newsgatherer, fingerprint ex- 
pert at a penitentiary, college professor 
(Smith, Simmons), social worker (with 
Jane Addams in Chicago), are some of the 
things Thames (pronounced Tahm’-ez) 
Ross Williamson has been. Besides novels 
he has written textbooks on economics, 
sociology. His novels (Stride of Man, Run 
Sheep Run, Gypsy Down the Lane) are 
meant to constitute a U. S. panorama. He 
was born on an Indian Reservation near 
Genesee, Iowa, 35 years ago of U. S. par- 
entage. 





Ninety Fragments 


THE WaveE—Evelyn Scott—Cape-Smith 
($2.50). 

Hunky was the Book-of-the-Month 
Club’s July selection (see above). The 
Literary Guild’s was The Wave. Acclaimed 
a work of genius, Te Wave succeeds in 
being at least unusual. Its 625 pages re- 
hearse the Civil War without telling a con- 
nected story, but through go separate 
“stories.” Authoress Scott’s purpose: to 
make an impressionistic panorama of peo- 
ple then and how they felt. Her method 
recalls John Brown’s Body, the Civil War 
in blank verse by Stephen Vincent Benét. 
Like Poet Benét, Authoress Scott did her 
writing in foreign countries. 

A Charleston youth sees the Yankees 
fire on Fort Sumter. A Baltimore clerk 
gets caught in a riot. Grant thinks. Some- 
one preaches a pro-slavery sermon. Lincoln 
thinks. A Yank soldier, intoxicated in New 
Orleans, raves against Creole gentility. 
Richmond’s Spinster Araminta steals a 
loaf of bread. An old Jew beats a Negre 
woman for her prejudice against Jews. In 
the lull of battle, Cecile bestows her vir- 
ginity on her Confederate fiance, to make 
his respite happy. Gettysburg scenes. New 
York draft riot scenes. Fragments of let- 
ters, newspapers. 


> 





Monsieur Foch 


FocH Speaks—Major Charles Bugnet 
—Dial ($3). 

During his last eight years the late, 
great Foch was attended by Aide-de-Camp 
Bugnet, an efficient, obedient soldier, now 
an author who tries to reveal not Marshal 
Foch but Monsieur Foch. From the nature 
of the man as well as the Boswell, one 
could scarcely expect a record of daily 
life and opinions comparable in readability 
with, for example, Jean Jacques Brous- 
son’s record of Foch’s brother-Academi- 
cian, Anatole France. It was inevitable 
that people must learn that Foch’s “pri- 
vate life was irreproachable” and that he 
considered “born believers” the world’s 
happiest people. But it was not inevitable 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


LitttE CaEsAR—W. R. Burnett, Dial,$2.00. New U. S. novelist 
briskly narrates rise and fall of a Chicago gangster. (See Time, 


July 1.) 
I | M E VIVANDIERE!—Phoebe Fenwick Gaye, Liveright, $2.50. Just a 
good yarn with Napoleonic background. (July 1.) 


Battoon—Padraic Colum, Macmillan, $2.00. Cloudy comedy. 


205 East 42nd St. (July 1.) 
Mo.tnorr—Maurice Bedel, Viking, $2.50. Russian count works 


in French kitchen, plays elsewhere. A droll and modern novel, 
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LEANING 
on the LEVER 


The old Lifting principle as applied 
by Modern Management 


The most interesting fact 
about Modern Management 
is that its logic is as old and 
as so as the hills. 


With Archimedes, 2000 years 
ago, it says, today, ‘‘Give me 
a place to stand, and the 
right Jevers, and I will move 
the world.” 


With vision, based on depend- 
able facts and figures, Mod- 
ern Management makes for 
itself the “‘place to stand.”’ 
And it leans on its levers. 
With sound Organization, 
Research, Budget Control, 
System,Order, it lifts with ease 
and precision its ever-increas- 
ing load of greater and greater 
accomplishment. 


To assist Management in 
the right selection of these 
most effective tools of busi- 
ness is the service of Modern 
Accountancy. It contributes 
the resources of specialized 
knowledge and experience to 
developing the lifting, saving, 
economic practice of “Jean- 
ing on the lever.” 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


Offices In 51 Principal Cities 


AKRON FORT WORTH PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA GRAND RAPIDS PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON HUNTINGTON RICHMOND 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
CANTON JACKSON ST. LOUIS 
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DAVENPORT MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAYTON MILWAUKEE WACO 

DENVER MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS WHEELING 

ERIE NEW YORK WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE OMAHA YOUNGSTOWN 
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that a great nature’s simplicity should 
have been made to seem dull. Author 
Bugnet can remember only five Foch anec- 
dotes which seem to him worth telling. 
As for the Fochian philosophy—‘Know 
what you will and do it. . . . One’s value 
consists only in what one does’”—it was, 
according to the Bugnet account, expressed 
only in countless bromides and repetitions. 

This is the first, and one may hope 


worst, memoir of “the single individual 
| who contributed most to the ending of 


the World War.” If Foch was as Foch 
Speaks he was heroically inarticulate. 


Labor Looks at Religion 


LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF ON RELIGION 
—A Symposium Edited by Jerome Davis 
—Macmillan ($2). 

What do labor leaders think of religion? 

Editor Davis, though forced to neglect 
France, Italy, all of South America and 
Africa, nevertheless manages to collect in 
this book the opinions of 31 labor leaders 
from the rest of the world, 13 of them 
from the U. S. and Canada. 

Some of the U. S. authorities are Wil- 
liam Green (American Labor and the 
Church), James P. Thompson ( Religion is 
the Negation of Truth), Abraham J. Muste 








(Questions from the Left), A. Philip Ran- | 


dolph (Negro Labor and the Church). 

For Russia speak Lenin, Trotzky, Luna- 
charsky, Yaroslavsky, bigwigs all. 

Other notable contributors: 
pien (Germany), Emanuel Radl (Czecho- 
slovakia), Roberto Haberman (Mexico), 
Karl Kautsky (Austria). India’s Mahatma 
Gandhi adds 54 words. 

The consensus: Labor sometimes praises 
organized religion, more often indicts. 

A remedy: “To bridge the gap between 
the church and organized labor in America 
the editor intends to start in the near fu- 
ture a Religion and Labor Bureau, which 
shall be non-denominational and non- 
sectarian, and which will include both 
church and labor leaders on its board.” 


—.¢ —— 


| Stomach Ache 


ETHER AND Me—Will 
nam’s ($1). 

“Now Irvin Cobb—bless his ugly old 
frontispiece—not only gave us many a 
laugh with his classical Operation Book 
but he showed us the practical side of 
humor by making an operation pay its 
way. ... But if mine’s not humorous, 
why, don’t blame me. It’s hard to be funny 
when you know the check will only pass 
through your hands. 

“This story opens on the bank of the 
Verdigris River in the good old Indian 
Territory, four miles east of a town called 
Oo-lo-gah, and twelve miles north of a 
town called Claremore—best Radium 
water in the World. The plot of the story 
is a pain in the stomach. The stomach was 
located amidships of a youth who was 
prowling up, down, in and across said 
Verdigris River.” 

Author Rogers does not follow the ad- 
ventures of his stomach to the exclusion of 
all else. He finds time for numerous side- 
quips at doctors, hospitals, insurance com- 
panies, politicians, his wife, and other 
people. 

Two notable facts about Funnyman 
Rogers. 1) his quips are always clean; 2) 
he is “worth” two million dollars. 


Arthur Cris- | 
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They tell us 
it is 
Wonderful! 


THE PACKAGE is different (tin) — the 
pack is different (vacuum)—the candy 
is different(an original creation). The 
only relationship between Almond 
Roca and other candies is —it's a 
candy. “ ya gps wonder- 
ful!”—the expression used by thou- 
sands in their written expressions to 
us of Almond Roca. So—Wonderful! 
—it must be. If you buy a package 
and think otherwise, you can have 
your money back. “One fifty” is the 
purchase price. If no near-at-hand 
dealer happens to have Almond Roca, 
we will ship direct — prepaid. **** 
Brown & Haley, Confectioners to the 
Elect, Tacoma, Washington. 


Brown & Haley’s 


Atmond 
Roca 


cAmerica’s Finest Confection 


A Folding Table 
forYour Auto l ) 


Stone’s Folding Auto Table 
(patents pending) is the most 
convenient thins you can 
buy for your car. 16 by 28in.; 
substantially built. Just the 
thing for lunches, writing, 
reading, etc. Gives you 










kinds of weather. 


Easily attached in a few seconds to 
the robe rail, cord or special loops on 
cars without robe carrier. No tools 
necessary. Covered with beautiful 
Fabrikoid. Folds up very compact. 
Sizefolded only 3x3 Y%by 19 inches, Weight, 
st s 
5Ye Ibs. Money Back Guarantee 

Send $4.75 and we will ship you a Stone's Folding Auto 


Table postpaid. If you are not perfectly satisfied, return 
it within 10 days and your money will be refunded. Circular 


on request. New Era Products Company 
203 So. Front St., LaCrosse, Wisc. Dealers: Write for proposition 


In responding to an advertise- 


ment say you saw it in TIME 





THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 


writing for information and lists. 


| Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J2 


| 45 West 45th Street 


New York City 
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The New Pictures 


Fashions in Love (Paramount). Like 
all plays good enough to be imitated but 
not good enough to be classics, The Con- 
cert by Herman Bahr, presented long ago 
on the legitimate stage by Leo Ditrich- 














stein, has been discredited by inept adapta- | 


tions of some of its best effects. Fashions 
in Love is the screen name for The Con- 


cert. By any name it remains a very good | 


farce. It is concerned with the marital 
infidelities of an elderly and tempera- 
mental pianist whose wife gets him back 
by the not wholly startling method of 
pretending to be in love with the husband 
of the blonde he has taken to the moun- 


tains. Adolphe Menjou, who talks through- | 


out the picture with a French accent, al- 
though in private life his inflection is 
thoroughly native, makes a suave, satiric 


portrait out of the role. Best shot: Men- | 


jou, exhausted by exercise and mountain 
air, thumping with his cane on the bed- 
room door of his inamorata and uttering 
protests of passion while he eats a sand- 
wich. 

—o>—_ 

Behind That Curtain (Fox). This 
melodrama about a girl of the British 
peerage who marries a peer murderer and 
runs away from him with a peer explorer 
is told partly in pictures but principally in 


words English, French, Hindu, Indian, | 


Chinese. It is played by an orchestra, on 
reeds, on drums and a solo saxophone. It 


shows settings of the Khyber Pass, Lon- | 
don, San Francisco, the Sudanese desert. | 


It records the whirr of airplane propellers 


and another noise which sounds a good | 


deal the same but is only camel-neighing. 
It contains love scenes, whiskey-drinking, 


and such lines as “We are two dots in the | 


loneliness” and “The night by the oasis 
when I read in your eyes.” The cast, 


especially Gilbert Emery as one of those | 


EL RENO 








film detectives who combine social welfare | 


work with their- profession, and Lois 
Moran, act and talk competently and at 
times with distinction. Somehow they 
subdue the silliness of their material 
enough to make it distantly credible. The 
scenarist has retained continuity in spite 
of the propensity which the villain shares 
with the hero of traveling amazing dis- 
tances for very little reason. Silliest shot: 
love among the camels. 


THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 


Earl Carroll’s Sketch Book. Early in 
this gaudy cycle there occurs a sound 
cinema of Comedian Eddie Cantor, who 
wrote the libretto, singing a song of his 


own devising called “Legs, Legs, Legs.” | 


Thereafter a large and lovely group of 
girls attired in summery yellow dresses 
crowd out upon the stage, lie on their 
backs on an imitation grass terrace, raise 
their legs high in the air and wave them 
slowly to & fro. This revel sets the pitch 
for the rest of the entertainment, which 
fulfills every standard—anatomical, lux- 
urious, careless—that is associated with 
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~where gas Pa 
costs least / ai 


.....« Producing ONE-FIFTH of the nation’s supply 
of natural gas, and one of only six states with an annual 
raw materials output of more than a billion dollars— 
Oklahoma merits consideration as a manufacturing 
location for industries using gas as fuel and for other 
industries desiring a dependable supply of clean, 
efficient, low-priced fuel. 
First in Natural Gas, Petroleum and Zinc; Second in 
Cotton and Grain Sorghums; Third in Wheat; Fourth 
in Lead—Oklahoma lies near the national production 
center of practically every major raw material. 
In transportation, water, labor, living conditions, Okla- 
homa rates high in desirability. The state is centrally 
located for national distribution. Her climate is neither 
severe in winter nor too hot in summer. 
To the manufacturer interested in participating in the 
it unprecedented development that Okla- 
homa and the Southwest are undergo- 
ing, we are prepared to supply detailed 
information pertaining to his line of 
business. No cost or obligation will be 
*.... incurred, and all correspondence will 


be held strictly confidential. ... Write. 


OKLAHOMA 


NATURAL GAS CORPORATION 
Tulsa----Oklahoma City 





ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF NATURAL GAS 
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Producer Carroll. There is even a bath- 
tub interlude. Prominent among the per- 
sonalities is Will Mahoney, a vaudeville 
Celt who clogs swiftly and loudly and takes 
terrific tumbles which are funny because 
he, as well as the audience, feels them 
coming long before they happen. Mr. Ma- 
honey also smears part of his face with 
lampblack and burlesques Mammy songs 
in a way which should, but probably will 
not, eliminate them as legitimate amuse- 
ment. Ray Kavanaugh’s orchestra, which 
helps to promote such fetching tunes as 
“Song of the Moonbeams” and “Kinda 
Cute,” not only rises mechanically from 
the pit, but moves slowly back across the 
stage and is ultimately hoisted high in air 
to accompany a hectic first act finale. 

Producer Carroll says his Sketch Book 
will be an annual. 

—— 

Bed-Fellows is a farce which might be 
enjoyed in remote farming sections where 
boredom sometimes inspires families to ex- 
change husbands and wives. That is the 
plot of Bed-Fellows. The switch is legally 
accomplished, but the play’s title is, of 
course, never realized. Such things may 
happen but you cannot stage them. After 
much raucous effort at humor and sus- 
pense, Bed-Fellows ends where it began, 
without a single inventive fillip to dis- 
tinguish it from a score of other medi- 
ocrities. 

— 

Show Girl. Dixie Dugan lived in dingi- 
est Brooklyn. Light of foot and heart, she 
obtained an interview with the great Pro- 
ducer Florenz Ziegfeld Jr. by telling him 
she bore a message from his wife. It was 
not long before Dixie danced in the Follies. 
She was loved by a greeting card sales- 
man who quoted his sentiments from his 
wares. She was desired by a swart tango- 





Rupy KEELER JOLSON 
The court painter obscured her. 


ist. There was a penthousebroken aristo- 
crat who tried to seduce her. Ultimately 
she was won by Jimmy Doyle, news- 
gatherer and Follies librettist. 

Thus ran the story which J. P. McEvoy 
energized with Broadway chatter in his 
novel Show Girl (1928). And thus runs 
the plot of the musical show which Pro- 


TIME 


ducer Ziegfeld, as Writer McEvoy had 
planned, has energized with girls, Gersh- 
win tunes, and spillings from the largest 
cornucopia of talent in the girl-show busi- 
ness. 

Dixie Dugan is played by pert, agile 
Ruby Keeler (“Mrs. Al’) Jolson, whose 
reedy little voice blends naturally with 
familiar Broadway trebles. On the stage 
she is almost lost in the magnificence of 
scenes conceived by Joseph Urban, court 
painter to Producer Ziegfeld. 

Best of the new Gershwiniana are “Liza” 
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Vogues 

With two big girl-shows opening in 
Manhattan last week (see col. 1) moral- 
ists hurried as usual to see them, to make 
sure they were not indecent. Historians 
reflected. Twenty years- ago Producer 
Florenz Ziegfeld presented Miss Inno- 
cence, with the late Anna Held (milk 
baths). Of it Theatre Magazine said: “. . . 
Bare legs and suggestive humor... 
sheath gowns [padlocked] to nothing at 
all.” Also in 1909, famed Composer Rich- 





CLAyToN, DURANTE, JACKSON 
“Can Broadway do without?” 


and “So Are You”; most ambitious is the 
new Gershwin ballet, “An American in 
Paris.” The latter, embellished by the 
grace of Danseuse Harriet Hoctor, is 
marred by patriotic excitement at the fin- 
ish in which a picture of President Hoover 
is momentarily expected to appear. Chief 
motif of the music is the shrill bark of 
Paris taxicab horns. 

Part of Producer Ziegfeld’s policy has 
always been to stimulate with hints of fine 
talent rather than satiate with too much. 
Thus only twice does he allow smooth- 
voiced Nick Lucas to stroll to the foot- 
lights and strum on his light guitar. But 
with happy frequency there does reappear 
a property man, impersonated by Jimmie 
Durante (pronounce the final e), who is 
one of the funniest things that ever hap- 
pened in Manhattan. Night-club experts 
have been Durante-conscious for many a 
season. He is a tousled, electric fellow 
whose frothing utterances combine lunacy 
with bad grammar. His nose (“Schnoz- 
zola”) puts Cyrano’s to shame. His his- 
tory includes private entertaining in his 
father’s barber shop and at East Side 
parties and weddings; public appearances 
in Harlem, at Coney Island, circuit vaude- 
ville. He suggests them all. He sings his 
old songs for his new public, including “So 
I Ups to Him,” “I Can Do Without Broad- 
way (But Can Broadway Do Without 
Me?),” “Shades, Yellow Shades for the 
Window” and “Who Will Be With You 
When I’m Far Away (Far Out in Far 
Rockaway) ?” 

The Durante partners are Lou Clayton, 
lean-jawed dancer, and Eddie Jackson, 
moon-faced strutter. The three are as in- 
separable offstage as on. Like most bar- 
oque structures, Show Girl inclines at 
intervals to be burdensome. Clayton, 


Jackson & Durante are chiefly responsible 
for getting it often and uproariously agog. 


ard Strauss’s Salome was sung and danced 
by Mary Garden. Spurred by this event, 
Publisher Condé WNast’s newly-acquired 
feminine smartchart Vogue editorialized: 

“One of the most disturbing features in 
connection with the many decadent pro- 
ductions that have been disported on the 
metropolitan stage this season . . . is the 
fact that they have been attended by 
thousands of respectable young girls, either 
with the sanction, or in the company of, 
their parents or guardians. . . . [This] in- 
dicates such a general lack of ethical, as 
well as thetic qualities, as makes even the 
most liberal minded sigh for a return of 
the ascetic Puritan spirit which so sternly 
repressed certain forms of wrongdoing. 
. . . When daringly salacious scenes, songs 
and tableaux are wildly applauded, not 
only by evening audiences but at matinees 
where women predominate, the manager 
may quite naturally be expected to con- 
clude that his production is not morally 
offensive to the community... . Last 
season . . . owing largely to the opposi- 
tion of the daughter of a director, New 
York was spared the disgrace of a most 
objectionable opera, and had the directo- 
rate of another house included among the 
members of its several families one or two 
such conservers of morals this season also 
the city would have escaped the hideous 
spectacle of a disgustingly realistic pres- 
entation of debased womanhood. To come 
into contact with moral pitch visually or 
orally is defiling, and to sit through one 
suggestive play, except for the purpose of 
protesting to newspaper, police depart- 
ment, priest or minister in an effort to stir 
up indignation against it, is to consent to 
defilement. This is a matter in which who- 
ever does not condemn, condones, and to 
condone immorality is a ghastly business 
for the citizens of any Christian country 
to be engaged in.” 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Fruit 


In Lakeview, Chicago district, a boy, 
seven, fell off his front steps, was taken 


to a hospital. “What’s your name?” asked | 


the interne. Said the youngster: “Orange.” 
A nurse brought him an orange. “What’s 
your name?” asked she. “Apple,” replied 
the seven-year-old. Brows knit, the nurse 
looked in the telephone book, summoned 
Orange Apple Sr., father of the child. 
peer aes eae 4 
Fall 


In Manhattan, Joie McCarthy, 5, fell 50 


feet, lost two teeth, laughed. 
. . nek eee 
Tails 


In Rice Lake, Wis., one J. F. Baskin | 


last week offered $100 reward for informa- 
tion leading to arrest and conviction of the 
person who has been cutting off the tails of 
the Baskin cows. 

— Tens 


Hawaiian 


In Evanston, Ill., one Robert Kenny was | 


arrested while motoring alone. Reason: 
He was playing a ukelele, driving the car 
with his feet and knees. Said he: “I was 
imitating a Hawaiian.” 
—o— 
Fowl 
In Elkhart, Kan., the Singing Masters’ 


Association convened for a “sing,” tried | 


to yodel, couldn’t, was forced to abandon 


to the song-fest. 


. —~-— 
Drinker 
In Macon, Ga., Phil Towns, 104, was 
arrested for Prohibition-law violation. Ex- 
plained he: “I’m a deacon of the church, 
and just use it to keep in condition—as I 
have for go years.” 
a The 
Rub 


In La Salle, Ill., one Thomas Tominillo 
was arrested for possessing a quart of 
moonshine. He was released. Reason: 


It was used for alcoholic rubs for his baby, | 


recovering from pneumonia. 


— 
Arrest 
In Fairhaven, N. J., Chief of Police 


Joseph Herden was called to the home of | 
one Pearl Mack to arrest someone who was | 
pounding on the back door, making threats. | 
Chief Herden went, arrested the pounder. | 


She was Mrs. Herden, his wife. 


Embalmed eaner 


In Chicago, George Greenwood drank | 


embalming fluid, recovered. 


Cat : 


On the high seas, last week, the liner 


Sud Americano stopped to rescue an over- 
board passenger. Passenger Olaf, a cat, 
sank 26 times, was dragged in as he was 
sinking the 27th. Seaman’s tradition: 
Anything lost on maiden voyage brings bad 
luck. Olaf was on Sud Americano’s maiden 
voyage. 
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THE PORT OF GALVESTON 
ESTABLISHES NEW RECORDS 


IN HANDLING es 
SHIPMENTS ) 


efforts for two hours. Cause: Too much | 
fried chicken had been devoured prior | 


INCE clipper ship days, skippers have termed 
The Port of Galveston “ America’s Quickest 
Port of Dispatch.” Centralized unit control] for 
seventy-five years has dictated a policy of progress 
that includes tomorrow’s requirements in all work 
done today. Every modern facility for speed, safety 
and economy in handling shipments has been pro- 
vided. Thirty-two piers with deep water slips assure 
berthing space for one hundred ocean-going steam- 
ers. Fifty-one miles of modern terminal railway 
facilities are confined within a sweep of two and 
one-half miles. Average car detention only one and 
one-half days. Financing, warehousing, storage, ship- 
ping—all under one head. No red tape here. Our staff 
of traffic experts will gladly analyze your shipping 
problems. You save time and money by shipping 
through The Port of Galveston, and you get a type 
of service that includes an intelligent understanding 
of your problems. Write us for confidential infor- 
mation. 


Galveston Wharf Company 
George Sealy, President F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 
126 Chamber of Commerce Building 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


—— The Port- of 
JALVESTON 
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One-Half of One Per cent 


onc the good values in to-day’s bond market a 
number of high grade issues offer one-half per cent 
higher yield than they did eighteen months ago —even 
more in some cases. 

Considered casually, this may not impress some in- 
vestors with its true significance. Thinking of it in terms 


of a single thousand dollar bond, for instance, one-half 
per cent more interest means only five dollars a year 


additional income. But, considered over the life of a 
long term bond, and in. larger amounts, the results are 


For instance, take the case of an investor whose hold- 
ings aggregate ten thousand dollars in bonds. If the 
average yield is 54% instead of 5%, it will mean a dif- 
ference of more than $3,700 over a period of thirty years, 
assuming reinvestment of the interest money as received. 
And, if a full average of 1% higher yield were obtained 
over this period, the gain to the investor would be about 
$8,150— over four-fifths the original investment. 

An impressive example of the power of interest accu- 


mulation is found in the recent German Reparations set- y 


about $8,800,000,000 in principal amount. But, pay- 


period of $9 years, which, with interest accumulations, will 
finally amount to approximately $27,000,000,000—more 
than three times the basic amount of reparations. So 
powerful a force is a good one to have working for you— 


and the higher the rate, the more impressive the results. 


We emphasize again that Now Is a Good Time to Buy 
Bonds; with the same or improved security you can buy 
more income for less money. Representative current 


offerings are shown at the right. 


Write for Our Quarterly Bond Review 


In the issue just published, you will find comprehensive lists of the principal 
types of bonds with current prices and yields ; also authoritative informa- 
tion regarding the present bond market, comments of interest applying to 
the various types of bonds, and descriptions of many issues selected from our 
current offerings. Copy of this Review will be sent to you upon request. 


The Program that does more than Entertain 


Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co, Program every Thursday 
Evening. Hear what the Old Counsellor has to say. ¢ This 


stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 





9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 p.m. Central Standard: Time 


Daylight Saving Time —one hour later A 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


—What it means in 
Increased Investment Income 








INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wald Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


UTILITY re 

Yield 
Penn. Central Lt. & Pr. Co. 5s, 1979. . . §.05% 

Central Ill. Pub. Serv. Co. 4%s, 1967. . . 5.12% 

Eastern Utilities Inv. Corp. 5s, 1954 ... 5-15 % 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Water Co. 5s, 1941 + 533% 

Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 5s, 1949 . . 5.60% 

Florida Power Corporation 5 4s, 1979 . . 5.87% 

Public Service Co. of Colorado 6s, 1946 . . 6.00% 

Chgo. No. Shore & Milw. R. R. 6s, 1955 . 6.75% 

Cities Service Gas Co. § 4s, 1942. .... 7.04% 

INDUSTRIAL 

American Service Co. 6s, 1944 ...... 6.10% 

Peabody Coal Co. 5s, 1953. ..-++- 6.12% 

Omaha Bee-News 6s, 1940 .....+++- 6.25 % 

Butterick Publishing Co. 6 %s, 1936 . 6.50% 

Fox Met. Playhouses, Inc. 6 4s, 1932. - . 6.87% 

Long Bell Lumber Co. 6s, 1943 .....- 6.90% 

Empire Oil and Ref. Co. 5s, 1942 . . . . 7-04% 

Walworth Co: Gs, 2965. 6 26 eee 8 7-15 % 

REAL ESTATE 

tlement. As fixed by the Young plan,Germany isto pay QP — LaSalle-WackerBldg. Corp. (Chgo.)6s, 1954 . 6.00% 
State & Wash. Bldgs. (Chicago) 5s, 1948 . 6.08% 

ments are to be made in partial amounts annually over a a. Graybar Bldg. (N. Y.) 54s, 1931-33 - - . 6.25% 
North American Fund. Corp. 6s, 1949 - 6.25% 

Merc. Arcade Bldg. (Los Ang.) 5 4s, 1953. 6.25% 

Wardman Rity. & Con. Co.(Wash.) 6 2s,°38 6.75 % 

FOREIGN 

Danish Cons. Mun. Loan 5s, 1953 » 538% 

Dept. of Akershus (Nor.) 5s, 1963 » 5+74% 

Province of Buenos Aires 6s, 1961... . 6.56% 

Com.-und Privat-Bank (Ger.) 5 %s, 1937 . 7-60% 

Ruhr Gas Corp. (Ger.) 64s, 1953. .-... 8.07 % 

Isarco Hydro-Elec. Co. (Italy) 7s, 1952 Mkt. 

MUNICIPAL 
State of Louisiana 5s, 1938 ........ 4.60% 
Iowa County, Iowa 5s, 1935 ...++ +s 4-79 % 
State of Arkansas 5s, 1930-60. ...... 4-75 % 
Victoria Co., Texas 5s, 1945-66 ..... 4-85 % 
Burlington Jt. Stk. Ld. Bk. 5s, 1953 5-08 % 
R, Pacific Coast Jt. Stk. Ld. Bk. 58, 1955... « 525% 
aN : 
Dallas, Tex., Levee Dist. 5 4s, 1941 » 5.75% 
° BE 
program is broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 40 A EQUIPMENT S 

Sat Se RO ee A C. M. St. P. & Pac. R. R. 58, 1932. . . - §.60% 
6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time hea Chgo. So. Shore & So. Bend R. R. 54s, 1932. 6.00% 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











Utilities 

Last week the public utility world stirred 
with rumor, half-news, news. 

Bond & Share Family. Reports said 
that potent Electric Bond & Share Co., 
which lately voted shareholders rights to 
subscribe to some $66,000,000 of new 
stock, planned to form a billion-dollar 
company to hold stocks of Electric Power 
& Light, National Power & Light, Amer- 
ican Power & Light, American & Foreign 
Power, American Superpower. American 
& Foreign Power, though a Bond & Share 
company, has little community of interest 
with the other rumorees, carries on only 
abroad. Superpower, a Bonbright & Co., 
child, does extraordinarily well as it is. 
The other three rumorees, however, are 
direct, lineal descendants in the Bond & 
Share genealogy of holding companies, 
sub-holding companies, operators. A move 
which would merge these, put one in place 
of three, sounded logical to many. 

Eaton. Persistent through denials was 
the rumor that Cyrus S. Eaton, Cleveland 
steelman and banker, had purchased work- 
ing control of United Light & Power Co., 
midwestern utility with $500,000,000 
assets and 1928 gross earnings of $89,000, 
ooo. The report was that the Eaton pur- 
chase was from the Koppers-Mellon 
interests. Reports also mentioned the In- 
sull, Bonbright and North American Power 
& Light interests as United Light & Power 
purchasers. Cyrus Eaton is called “rich 
as Mellon” by Clevelanders. Whenever 
anything really big seems to be stirring in 
Northern Ohio, rumors mention his name. 
Last week’s Eaton utility rumor stirred 
up another, older rumor—merger of Inland 
Steel Co. (Chicago) and Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. (Youngstown), both strongly 
held by Cyrus Eaton. 

Gary Phone. Supreme in the U. S. 
telephone field is Bell, subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph. Supreme 
among independent phone companies be- 
came the Theodore Gary interests of Kan- 
sas City, which last week bought control 
of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
St. Paul, Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak., and eight other com- 
panies. Tri-State operates about 165,000 
telephones, earns some $1,200,000 per an- 
num, is valued at between $30,000,000 and 
$40,000,000. 

Morgan Family. When Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. was organized re- 
cently by Bonbright & Co. with 60 million 
shares capitalization and Morgan backing, 
observers saw it as a sister to potent 
United Corp. which would extend the Mor- 
gan utility sway south, southwest, inland 
to the Great Lakes. Last week their be- 
liefs were justified. 

Commonwealth & Southern announced: 

1) That it had acquired more than 90% 
of the common stock of Commonwealth 
Power Corp., Penn-Ohio Edison and 
Southeastern Power & Light, operating in 
eleven States, with total assets of over a 
billion dollars. 

2) An offer to exchange its stock for 
that of Columbus Electric & Power Co. of 
Georgia and Alabarna. (Columbus stock, 
on the New York curb, jumped from 60 to 
120 last month.) 


3) A proposed exchange offer whereby 
it would take over the half-billion-dollar 
United Light & Power Co., operating in 
nine middle States and Manitoba, Canada. 

Rumor added that Commonwealth & 











Cyrus S. EATON 


Big stirrings called him to mind. 
Southern planned also, to trade shares 
with Birmingham Electric Co., of Ala- 
bama, one of the Electric Bond & Share 
group. 

Ford. Interviewed by Electrical World, 
Henry Ford preached frank monopolism. 
“People talk about a power trust,” said he. 
“T only wish that there actually were a 
power trust, a central directing organiza- 
tion for the development of every power 
source in the country.”” He saw no evil in 
exploitation of power resources for private 
profit. “The real profit,” said he, “is not 
what the promoters get but what the coun- 
try gets.” 

Ford Ages 

With Ford plants again running on 
heavy schedules, with Model A carrying 
on the tradition of illustrious Model T, 
with steady growth of Ford European com- 
panies, Henry Ford is well pleased with 
the automotive business and vigorously 
engaged in making his company bigger, 
better than ever before. Heavy, however, 
has been the personnel overturn at the 
Ford plant, particularly executive person- 
nel. Detroit has become almost blasé con- 
cerning appointments, rearrangements and 
resignations among the men who help 
make the Ford go. 

Last week Arthur E. Wilson, general 
employment manager, left Ford Motor Co. 
In eleven years he hired more than 300,000 
Ford workers. No reason was announced 
for the Wilson withdrawal, though readers 
of an interview given out by Mr. Wilson 
after his departure noticed a discrepancy 
between the Ford and the Wilson ideas of 
employe ages. Men from 35 to 60 are the 
best workers, said Mr. Ford. Men from 
30 to 50 are best men,” said Mr. Wil- 
son. “After 50,” said he, “most men can- 
not stand the pace.” 


Labor turnover at the Ford _ plants, 


“news 


which recently were hiring 700 new men 
per day, is about 4% per month. Men 
under 30 have proved unstable, casual. 
Mr. Ford is proud of having jobs for men 
of all ages and Ford employe ages run 
from 18 to 70. Oldsters, including 20 
blind men, are used in inspection work. 
ees aaa 
Road for Sale 


Any one who wishes to buy a railroad 
will soon have a chance to pick one up 
at a forced sale. Last week the Chicago & 
Alton R. R., in receivership since 1922, 
was ordered sold by Federal Judge George 
A. Carpenter of the Chicago District 
Court. Date of the sale will not be an- 
nounced until priority between conflicting 
creditors has been settled. The Chicago & 
Alton is valued at approximately 100 mil- 
lion dollars. Prospective purchasers are 
said to be Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Samuel 
Insull. 

Founded in 1861, the Chicago & Alton 
claims to have been first to introduce din- 
ing and sleeping cars. Its main terminals 
are Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City. The 
road was a prosperous dividend-payer for 
many a year, but after E. H. Harriman 
purchased it from T. D. Blackstone it 
grew more mortgages than it could carry. 
In 1889 it acquired a $45,000,000 mort- 
gage, on which it has steadily paid interest. 
In 1900 came a $22,000,000 mortgage, held 
by Farmers Loan & Trust Co., Manhattan, 
and in 1912 an $18,000,000 mortgage held 
by United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
Manhattan. No interest was paid on the 
$22,000,000 mortgage after the receiver- 
ship of 1922 and no interest was paid by 
the $18,000,000 mortgage at any time. The 
Federal Court decided that the Farmers 
Loan & Trust claim had priority over the 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust claim. It is this 
dispute which remains to be settled before 
a sale-date is named. 

en 
Radio into Talkies 
(See front cover) 
@ In Paris last week, artistic Frenchmen 
worried over a report that members of the 
Comédie Francaise were to make talking 
cinemas for U. S. .producers. French 
cinema exhibitors worried more over the 
that all representatives of U. S. 
producer-members (Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky, Warner Bros., Fox, United Artists, 
Universal, Radio-Keith-Orpheum, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) of the Cinema Syndicate 
de France were resigning in protest over 
the new French law, effective in Septem- 
ber, limiting the importation of foreign- 
produced films to four for each French 
film exported. 
@ In Hungary, cinemaddicts learned that 
they would have no talking cinema before 
next May. 
@ In Australia, it was being insisted that 
U. S. talking cinema producers should give 
Raycophone, Australian talking mecha- 
nism fair play in competition with U. S.- 
made talking nrechanisms. 
@ In England, cinema producers, long on 
expenses and short on production, blamed 
U. S. talkies for all unhappiness. 
@ Hollywood buzzed and bubbled over the 
Equity (actors’ union) attempt to keep 
actors from signing film contracts that 
violated Equity rules and Warner Bros. 
announced a forthcoming  super-talkie, 
titled Show of Shows, featuring John 
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Two Hundred Mullion 
Dollars 


of public utility properties supplying the neces- 
sities of electric light and power, water and gas 
service to a total estimated population in excess 
of 2,850,000 afford: highly interesting possibilities 
to the investor in United Power Gas and Water 
Corporation. 

The subsidiaries of this great system operate in 
twenty-three states extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Their combined gross business is 
in excess of $22,000,000 annually. Nevertheless, 
we believe that they have not begun to reveal 
their real earning power. 

An investment in the Common Stock or in the 
Preferred Stock (with Common Stock Purchase 
Privilege) of United Power Gas and Water Cor- 
poration is equally attractive to investors who 
buy for safety and attractive return and to invest- 
ors who purchase for future price enhancement. 
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Barrymore and Al Jolson together for the 
first time on any stage. 

Thus Talking Cinema, youngest world 
industry, thrived lustily, showed symptoms 
of forcing its parent, Silent Cinema, and 
its grandparent, Legitimate Drama, back 
into the sparser portions of the entertain- 
ment field. 


Springing directly from the Silent 


' Cinema, the Talking Cinema is con- 


| trolled mainly by strong Silent Cinemen. 
| Great film names, with sound and without, 





| are Fox Film Corp., Paramount-Famous- 


Lasky Corp., Warner Bros., United Artists. 
Yet one potent Talking Cinema company 
backs its speaking present with no silent 
past. This company is opulent, many- 
branched Radio Corp. of America. In 
Photophone it has its own talking mech- 
anism. In RKO Productions, Inc., it has 
its own production and distribution com- 
pany. In General Electric and Westing- 
house Electric it has tremendous labora- 
tory resources. During 1929-30 there will 


| be made 30 full-length and 52 short Radio 
pictures, all of which will talk, many of 


| which will also sing. In these pictures will 


appear Richard Dix, Rudy Vallee, Rod La 


, Rocque, Owen Moore, Bebe Daniels, Betty 


Compson. Writers will include Ben Hecht, 
Charles McArthur, Eugene Walter, Vina 
Delmar. Thus among great film companies 
must be ranked Radio Corp., and to the 
list of cinema tycoons must be added the 
name of short, stocky David Sarnoff, 
Radio Corp.’s Vice President and General 
Manager. Inasmuch as Radio Corp. has in 
the past conducted many a merger, and 
since, like all young industries, Talking 
Cinema is much in the merger state, many 
have been the rumors that Radio Corp. 
will soon absorb one or another of its 


| competitors. All such rumors Mr. Sarnoff, 
| just back from Europe, last week denied. 


He was particularly emphatic in denying 
published reports that he had made a 
hurried trip to Chicago where, last fort- 
night, a Radio-Keith-Orpheum convention 
was in progress and a rumor was rampant 
that RKO was trying to buy out Para- 
mount-Famous-Lasky. 


The transition of Radio Corp. from a 
communications company to an entertain- 
ment company is a story in several chap- 
ters. In 1919, when Radio Corp. was 
formed, it was organized solely for the 
purpose of transmitting wireless messages. 
At that time Great Britain, long dominant 
in cable communication, was also the out- 


| standing leader in wireless. World’s great- 
| est wireless company was British Marconi 





(Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd.) 
which controlled American Marconi (Mar- 


| coni Wireless Telegraph Co. of America), 


leading U. S. wireless concern. British 
Marconi was attempting to buy from Gen- 
eral Electric Co. exclusive rights in the 
Alexanderson high-frequency alternator, 
which first made long-distance radio com- 
munication possible. From the Inter;Allied 
Conference on Radio at Paris to Manhat- 
tan went Admiral William Hannum Grubb 
Bullard, U. S. N.,* talked with General 
Electric’s Owen D. Young, pointed out 
that control of the Alexanderson alternator 
would solidify Great Britain’s position as 
wireless dictator. Mr. Young promptly 
terminated negotiations with British Mar- 





*Not to be confused with Maj.-Gen. Robert 
Lee Bullard, U. S. A., retired cigaret endorser. 
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its BETTER CHAIRS. THAT MAKE FOR BETTER WORK 





LUMINUM clerical chairs are designed to assure 
easy, natural posture... support the spinal column 

... fit the contours of the body. 
They are welded in one piece . . . without dowels or 
joints that loosen and become rickety and squeaky with age. 


P They are extremely light and may be moved about in 





a front of the work with the slightest impulse. 

1ap- And they are lasting. Their comfort and beauty is as 
ya permanent as the enduring metal from which they are 
ges. made. 

~ We would like every business executive to have a copy 
out- OTN: os ° ° . ” 
nat - of the booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture.” It 
coni illustrates and describes these modern office chairs—both 
=) straight and swivel types—in a wide variety of styles, 
“ finishes and upholstery. 

om Ask your secretary to write for your copy. 

“9 ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

to 2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

_ Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
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“CASH-IN-BANK” 
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A message to firms desiring more 
business in the Buffalo region 











great marketing area? 










know, do their banking with the Marine. 







Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, New York. 








RESOURCES OVER $250,900,000 






THE INFLUENTIAL BANK OF THIS GREAT 








PRODUCE SALES 


EGARDLESS of the size of your organization—no 
matter how thorough its knowledge of markets—can 
you possibly know all the people you should know in every 


If you look to the Buffalo region for business, we can 
render valuable assistance. The Marine Trust Company 
is the influential bank in this rich and inviting market. 
We have a more than superficial knowledge of its possi. 
bilities. We are on better than friendly terms with most of 
its business leaders. Probably the very men you w 


ant to 


A Marine representative will gladly call and tell you 
how an account here would help you in making the business 
connections you desire. Please write for details to: The 


MARINE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 828,000,000 
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coni, though in so doing he sacrificed a 
$5,000,000 order and his only visible cus- 
tomer. 

He resolved to organize a potent U. S. 
wireless company which would enable U. S. 
wireless to compete on equal terms with 
British wireless, and be a customer for 
the Alexanderson alternator. General 
Electric bought out the British Marconi 


.company’s interest in American Marconi, 


organized Radio Corp. of America to take 


| over the business of American Marconi, 
| which thereupon became defunct. Asso- 


ciated with General Electric were Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph, United Fruit 
Co., and Westinghouse Electric, of which 
only Westinghouse remains an important 
factor. Thus U. S. wireless became strong 
and vigorous, developed a_ three-second 
trans-Atlantic service, carried many a code 
message for many an efficient corporation. 

First step in Radio Corp.’s change from 
communications to entertainment came 
with the development of music and voice 
broadcasting. Endowed with many a vital 
patent (it has licensed 25 set-makers to 
manufacture under its patents), Radio 


| Corp. grew with radio, found that Station- 
| to-Home transmission was far more profit- 
| able a business than Shore-to-Shore or 


Ship-to-Shore transmission. In 1921 Radio 
Corp.’s entertainment business totaled 
some $1,500,000, or about 36% of the 
company’s total business. In 1922, enter- 
tainment totaled some $11,250,000, or 
about 80% of total business. Last year 
Radio Corp.’s gross sales were approxi- 
mately $87,000,000, and its $6,000,000 in- 
come in patent royalties was slightly larger 
than its total income from communica- 
tions. 

From radio the expansion into the 
phonograph business was logical inasmuch 
as the old-style phonograph, failing to 
compete with radio sets, went in for elec- 
tric reproduction and also for*combination 
radio-phonographs.- Radio Corp. entered 
the phonograph field by supplying Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender .and - later Victor 
Talking Machine with the radio and the 
electric drive for their combination ma- 
chines. Last winter Radio and: Victor di- 
rectors agreed on Radio’s absorption of 
Victor. Radio-Victor Corp. is now a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Radio Corp. 

Entrance into the theatrical field re- 
sulted partly from the invention of Photo- 
phone, the talking cinema mechanism per- 
fected by Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric engineers, and partly from . Radio 
Corp.’s realization of the potential profits 
in electrical entertainment on the largest 
possible scale. R. C. A. Photophone, Inc. 
was incorporated in 1927, functioned for 
the sale and distribution of Photophones. 
In January 1928, the Keith-Albee and 
Orpheum theatre circuits merged, the com- 
bination also acquiring control of F. B. O. 
Pictures Corp., cinema producer and dis- 


| tributor. In October 1928, the Keith- 


Albee-Orpheum combination sold control 


| to Radio Corp. and Radio-Keith-Orpheum, 


a holding company, was formed. KAO lost 
money in 1928. The RKO management, 
with David Sarnoff as Board Chairman, 


showed an operating profit of $181,373 for 


the first quarter of 1929. 

Ramifications of Radio Corp. in enter- 
tainment are best shown by noting what 
Radio Corp. can (and doubtless will) do 


| to “plug” (exploit) its entertainers. Ex- 


ample: Rudy Vallee, singer and orchestra 
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A Big White Elephant 


Is Going Out of Business 


Now Metered Mail for Any Business 


The New Model H—Prints Any Postage 
Price $75.00 


Government Licensed Meter furnished 
under service contract. 


Goose quills, box files and water presses all had their 
day—and now the adhesive postage stamp—the biggest 
white elephant of all—is on the trail to obsolescence. 


Modern business demands speed and accuracy. 


Communication can no longer be saddled with the 
delay and insecurity of gummed paper postage— 
attached and cancelled on millions of letters during the 
closing hours of each busy day. 


Metered Mail, authorized by the Government, provides 
a speedier and safer mail service. It permits responsible 
mailers to print and meter their own postage. 


Metered Mail catches the first train, plane or boat — 
no delay for stamp sticking, or for facing, cancelling and 
post-marking in the Post Office. No worry that the post- 
age may fall off. No possibility of theft or leakage in 
your postage account. 


Soon, all business mail will be Metered Mail. The 
postage stamp is going out of business. 


the method that 
made stamps obsolete 


Single Denomination Indicia New Multi-Denomination Indicia 
A billion and a half letters mailed THE P OSTAGE METER Comp ANY ~Now extends privilege of print- 


Sole Distributors of ing postage, to any responsible 
concern regardless of the size or 


last year. PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT variety of its mail. 


by business leaders of America 
carried this symbol of progress 


MAIN OFFICE: 811 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN.—OFFICES IN 21 CITIES 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


If your filing system is operating 
without “Vertex” File Pockets; if 
the folders have slumped down in 
the drawer from overloading—if 
the indexes are only a memory 
and if you are subjected to the 
inconvenience of lost and misfiled 
papers—see to it that the Filing 
Department is supplied at once 
with “Vertex” Pockets. 











They are specially constructed to 
overcome these filing troubles and 
are made of Paper- 
oid, a tough hemp- 
rope fibre stock, to 
outlast a dozen or- 
dinary folders. 


Try a “Vertex’’ File 
Pocket at our expense. 
Use it in place of your 
most overcrowded 
folder and note the 
instant improvement. 
All that we require is 
that you have or use 
vertical files. 








Pp eee em & -—CUT HERE---------- 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘Vertex’’ File Pocket ,as 


described in July 15th Tor 


Name of Firm.... 





Address 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring...... 
Leiter Size or Legal Size Desired? ............ 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
13th and Wood Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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leader, will soon be seen and heard in a 
Radio talkie. He can make Radio-Victor 
records of the featured songs. He can 
broadcast them over National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s chain of 53 stations (N. B. C. is 
50% owned by Radio Corp.). He can 
appear at RKO theatres. Cinema, radio, 
phonograph, vaudeville—Radio Corp. is 
very much in them all. 

As to the communications business, only 
the White Act keeps Radio Corp. from 
turning its entire message service over to 
International Telephone & Telegraph. In 
March, R. C. A. Communications, Inc. was 
tentatively sold to the Behn Brothers for 
100 million dollars but the White Act, 
prohibiting cable and wireless mergers, 
must be amended or rescinded before 
I. T. & T. can take over R. C.:A. C. 


Board Chairman of Radio Corp. is Owen 
D. Young. President of Radio Corp. is 
Major General James Guthrie Harbord. 
Active manager, busy nerve-centre of so 
much merging and intricacy, is David 
Sarnoff, Vice President and General Man- 
ager. Born in Uzlian, Minsk, Russia, on a 
cold winter’s day in 1891, Mr. Sarnoff ar- 
rived in the U. S. in 1900. He delivered 
meat, sold newspapers, sang in a choir. His 
parents hoped he would become a rabbi. 
At the age of nine he had been studying 
the Talmud for three years. In 1906 Sar 
noff Sr. died. In the same year young 
David got a $5 job as messenger boy with 
Commercial Cable Co. He saved $2, 
bought a telegraph instrument, soon was a 
junior telegraph operator with the old 
American Marconi. 

He was wireless operator at John Wana- 
maker’s in 1912. When the Titanic sank, 
he stayed on the job for 72 hours getting 
the record of the disaster, the list of sur- 
vivors. When Radio Corp. absorbed Amer- 
ican Marconi, Mr. Sarnoff, the Commer- 
cial Manager, retained his position. He 
became General Manager in 1921, Vice 
President in 1922. Now he is a world 
figure. While his great and good friend, 
Owen D. Young, was formulating the 
famed Young Plan in Paris, he, conscien- 
tiously in the background, gave potent aid. 

When Marie of Rumania made her 
famed U. S. tour (1926), Her Majesty was 
scheduled to appear over the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s chain. She was to give 
one of her many endorsements. Tempera- 
mental, she at first attempted to call off 
her appearance, then arrived at the studio 
a half-hour before her time, indignantly 
departed when informed that she could 
not immediately go on the air. Radio men, 
including Mr. Sarnoff, followed her to 
Manhattan’s Ambassador, argued ear- 
nestly, then acidly. When it was pointed 
out that Her Majesty was accustomed to 
having her will accepted as law, Mr. Sar- 
noff replied: “From our standpoint, Her 
Majesty is merely a paid entertainer.” 

With Emerson’s* famed precept about 
the world’s beating a path to the door, 
however remote, of the best mouse-trap 
maker, Mr. Sarnoff does not agree. Having 
seen and exploited many an invention, he 
says: ‘While the sylvan mouse-trap maker 
is waiting for customers and his energetic 
competitor is out on the main road, a third 
man will come along with a virulent poison 
which is death on mice and there will be no 
longer any demand for mouse-traps.” 
Pointing to the manner in which phono- 
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graph makers adapted their products to the 
radio, he says: “The pre-radio phonograph 
is absolutely dead.... The modern 
phonograph industry is alive and flourish- 
ing. . . . They [the phonograph makers] 
did not try to sell mouse-traps when 
mouse-traps were out of date.” 

The first feature Radio picture, Street 
Girl, with Betty Compson, was given a 
private showing in Manhattan last week. 
Meanwhile, Rio Rita, the Ziegfeld musical 
comedy, was made into cinemusic in 
Radio’s Hollywood studio. Radio has 
$50,000,000 to put into pictures this year. 

Other Radio pictures scheduled for this 
year include Side Street with Owen Moore; 
The Delightful Rogue with Rod La 
Rocque; and Hal’s Married with Olive 
Borden. Musical specials will include Hit 
the Deck, by Vincent Youmans, and Vaga- 
bond Lover with Rudy Vallee and band. 

——__ 
Commercial Vitamins 

Business, which is rapidly teaching scien- 
tists to make fortunes, has lately tried to 
attract two university chemists who have 
patented processes of adding vitamins to 
foods. Dr. Harry Steenboch at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin invented a way of 
irradiating foodstuffs with ultra-violet 
light. Such irradiated foods prevent 
rickets. When food professors offered him 
thousands for the use of his patents he 
organized the Wisconsin Research Founda- 
tion, put University of Wisconsin alumni 
in charge, let the royalties pay for further 
research. 

Last week, Business was more success- 
ful. Dr. Joseph Keats Marcus, onetime 
assistant professor of Chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University, now an employe of 
Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis phar- 
maceutical manufacturers, has a process 
of quickly and efficiently extracting from 
cod livers the vitamins which promote 
growth and bone formations. Food manu- 
facturers have bid for licenses to the 
Marcus process. To exploit that demand, 
shrewd businessmen last week organized 
for Dr. Marcus and themselves an Inter- 
national Vitamin Corp., with 200,000 no- 
par shares. 


Lost Hope 


To many a Manhattanite the Hell Gate 
Brewery of George Ehret is a familiar 
landmark. To many more George Ehret’s 
lager beer is a pleasant memory. Last 
week it was announced that the brewery 
would close on Aug. 1, would be sold, torn 


down. 


> 


er 





It was the lingering hope of a light-. 


wine-and-beer modification of the law 
which inspired George Ehret to keep his 
brewery open nearly Ten Years After. 
The same hope inspired his sons after his 
death in 1927. Near-beer, as such, would 
not have interested old George Ehret. 
From 1866 to 1920 he made real beer— 
drilled an artesian well through 700 feet 
of rock to get pure water for his product 
—sold more than 1,200,000 barrels per 
annum—employed 800 men—refused 40 
million dollars for his business in 1912 
Shocked, astounded at the advent of Pro- 


*Of course, as everyone knows, Emerson did 
not mention mouse-traps in his essay, but the 
idea that the man who made the best product 
would attract the most customers was his. It 
was the Chicago Tribune which first used mouse- 
trap in parodying the Emerson thought. 
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hibition, he turned to near-beer as a make- 
shift, continued to hope for a return to 
the good days. He died, 92 years old, in 

1927, left in his will a clause asking his | 
heirs to carry on his business, and, “if | 


Intensive 
Culti vation 


MEANS EXTENSIVE SALES 





©U.&U. 
THE LATE GEORGE EHRET 
His heirs could wait no longer. 


legally possible [to carry it on] as for- 
merly conducted by me.” Last March 
George Ehret Jr., died. The seven re- 
maining heirs, headed by Louis Ehret, 
struggled along. Their employes had 
thinned to 123, their sales to 100,000 bar- 
rels per annum. At length they decided 
that theirs was a hopeless plight. 


<< 
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Story of Stories 

Statistics are skeletons of history. Per- 
sons with inexact minds do not like statis- 
tics, yet without them industry would 
have no record. Out of many statistics 
published last week, most interesting were 
skyscraper figures in Skyscraper, house 
organ of Thompson-Starrett Co., builders. 
These figures showed that in the U. S. 
there are 778 buildings of ten or more 
stories, including 377 buildings of 21 or 
more stories. New York has more than 
half the buildings in both classifications. 
Surprising New ‘York statistic is that 
more than half the high buildings are be- 
tween 14th and soth streets, that Mid- 








town Manhattan has more tall buildings | 


than the famed downtown financial dis- 
trict. The following table shows what 
U. S. cities contain how many buildings 
of 21 or more stories. 

No. buildings 21 stories or more 
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cAn editorial by 
W. C. Dunlap, Vice-President 
in charge of sales 
The American Multigraph 
Sales Co. 


EDUCING the list of prospects to in. 
crease net income doesn’t appear to 
make sense... but it does make sense 
(and dollars and cents) in today’s keenly 
competitive business arena. 

The key to this modern paradox of 
profit is an economic fact: Certain classes 
of customers cost more than they are 
worth; the effort required to sell them 
outweighs the return. Volume may wax 
bulky while profit wanes to a shadow. 

Finding the profitable markets and cul- 
tivating them intensively is the 1929 
method of merchandising. Selective sell- 
ing, as we have observed its application 
to our own marketing problems, has 
yielded four major advantages: (1) It 
has increased total sales volume; (2) It 
has brought about a decided increase in 
new profits; (3) It has enabled our sales- 
men to earn more individually; (4) I: 
has improved our collections. In addition 


| to this, we have found that those prospects 


in the best position to use our product 
and pay for it promptly are also the most 


satisfied customers after they purchase. 


Since we adopted the policy of concen- 


| trating our attention on preferred pros- 


pects we have found that we often sell 
more large orders in a month than we 










































































Do you know 
Your Market? 


formerly sold in an entire year ... and 
these are the orders which we can sell 
with best advantage to ourselves and the 
customer. 


Our program of selective selling has 
been founded upon careful study of our 
markets. It has been strengthened by the 
development of new Multigraph equip- 
ment which facilitates concentration on 
selected groups of prospective customers. 


I shall be glad to discuss our experience 
with selective selling in further detail 
with executives who may be interested. 
Please address your letter to W. C. Dunlap, 
1834 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Thee 9° MY TRA PH 


for today’s new selling conditions 


TIME 
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THE scientific inventions and dis- /, 
~ coveries of today are eye opening. a 
Keep up with them. Trained scientific 
correspondents throughout the world 
send us the facts. They are written in 
short, simple, highly fascinating 
stories and sent out weekly in Science 
News-Letter. Through this publica- 
tion you will be entertained and men- 
tally enriched. It enables you to keep 
your finger on the pulse of all scientific 
changes affecting Geskenee. 















Science News-Letter 

Introductory offer = $2 for 6 months. 
2159 B Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C, 





v'\ Who Says It’s > a 
A Stale Old World! 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Dr. William James Mayo, famed sur- 
geon of Rochester, Minn., sailed last week 
from Montreal to attend a British medical 
convention. Said he: “Canadian affairs 
feel the influence of a billion dollars of 
American capital, but American affairs 
feel the influence of ten billion dollars 
worth of Canadian brains. . . . At Roch- 
ester, 20% of our staff is Canadian, and I 
remember that 10% of the American Sur- 
geons’ Association is Canadian too. In all 
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Radiograms go direct to nearly all 
points on the globe. This avoids the 
halts and errors that often occur in 


telayed messages. Because of this 


greater accuracy Radiograms are the 


preferred message service of leading 
banks, exporters, importers and 


great industrials. 


For the sake of 


dependability . .. mark all messages 


Via RCA 


Quickest Way to All the World 


File Radiograms to Europe,A frica, Asia, Cen- 
traland South America at any RCAor Postal 
Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan and the 
Far East at any RCA or Western Union 
Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 


Central Radio Office ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 





matters except politics, and particularly in 
science, the two countries are one.” 
—e —_ 

Andrew J. Volstead of St. Paul went 
last week to Rochester, Minn., underwent 
the famed, hyper-inquisitive physical ex- 
amination of the Mayo clinic. The re- 
puted Volstead ailment: kidney trouble. 

—-+ 

The will of the late General William 
Bramwell Booth of the Salvation Army, 
probated last week in London, showed an 
estate of $4,565. 

eo eo 

The inventory of the estate of the late 
great Samuel Rea of Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
onetime president of Pennsylvania R. R. 
and many another line, was filed last week, 
valued at $427,693.56. 

—_——Oo>——_ 

The will of Myron Timothy Herrick, 
U. S. Ambassador to France, onetime 
Governor of Ohio, was filed last week. 
Chief bequests: $50,000 to the Herrick 
Public Library of Wellington, Ohio,* for 
the construction of a children’s library 
wing; $20,000 for the optional use of the 
library trustees; a $15,000 endowment 
fund to the American Hospital at Neuilly, 
just outside Paris. Estimated net value 
of the Herrick estate: $750,000. 





—_—o——_ 

Oswald Garrison Villard of Manhat- 
tan, editor of The Nation, was bequeathed 
the residuary estate (more than $100,000) 
of Mrs. Harriet C. Flagg of Brookline, 
Mass., when she died a few years ago. He 
maintained that the bequest was a trust, 
to be contributed by him to humanitarian 
causes advocated both by himself and Mrs. 
Flagg (famine relief, laborers’ welfare. 
Negro social advancement, free speech, 
printing and assemblage). Flagg relatives 
contested that the “trust” was too in- 
definite, that they were entitled to the 
property. Last week the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court held that the bequest had 
been made outright to Mr. Villard, to do 
with as he wishes. 

—_——. 

Mrs. Thomas O. Marvin, wife of the 
U. S. Tariff Commissioner, told last week 
how, upon entering a Boston antique shop, 
she found $3,000 worth of bric-a-brac 
which had been stolen early in June from 
the Marvin summer home near Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
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Lawrence Mervil Tibbett, lean, na- 
tive U. S. baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was last week arrested 
for reckless driving in Los Angeles. Next 
day, still jolly, he stood outside a cafe, 
squirted a hose on the cafe manager’s 





automobile and on passers-by, was fined , 


$25 for disturbing the peace. 


—— 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt the younger. 
hunting in Asia, grew a beard, as revealed 
in photographs brought home by his 
brother Kermit. Also, he wrote a 64-line 
religious poem, roughly approximating the 
Kipling manner, sent it to Sportswriter 
Grantland Rice, who published it in full on 


*Established by Mr. Herrick as a memorial 
to his parents. 
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July 4 in his syndicated “Sportlight.” Ex- 
cerpts: 
The Wanderer’s Shrine 
The folks who travel are many; 
You may find them everywhere, 
From the man who scales the mountains 
To the farmer who jogs to the fair. 











© Wide World 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT JR. 


” 


“J, though a Dutch Reformer... . 


And most, when they go a-wandering, 
And leave both hearth and home, 
Would like some kindly providence 
To guard them while they roam. 


That is the reason, I take it, 
That, in rainstorm or in shine, 

‘If you tramp the Old World highways 
You come to a wayside shrine... . 
Poet Roosevelt then described wayside 

shrines he had seen in Picardy (‘‘when I 
was marching with my regiment plodding 
behind”), in the Argonne, in Asia. He 
concluded: 


So whether it be to the Virgin 
Or some Taoist deity, 
o Allah, Brahma or Buddha 
Or a Chinese trinity, 
When I see a shrine by the roadside, 
Bedded in sand or grass, 
I, though a Dutch Reformer, 
Bow my head as I pass. 


Fortnight ago the plump Marchioness 
Townshend, Mayoress of Lynn, England, 
arrived in the U. S. with her small son to 
attend the 300th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Lynn, Mass. Last week she jocu- 
larly said she had received every possible 
souvenir except a ton of coal. A Lynn 
coalman promptly sent her a truckload. 


She gave it to charity. 


paras” Saw 

Publisher William Randolph Hearst 
last week gave 400 acres of land at Silver 
Lake to Oglethorpe University (Atlanta, 
Ga.), where once Son John Randolph 
Hearst studied, where Publisher Hearst in 
1927 received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, where he has already disbursed 
$30,000. 

—>—_- 
Count Ilya Tolstoy of Russia, son of 


the late great novelist Count Leo Tolstoy, 
last week told, in St. Louis, the following 


joke on himself: Chicago professors, wish- 
ing to tender the Count a luncheon, had 
wired his manager, who replied that the 
Count would gladly accept—for $50. John 
Dollard, assistant to the University of 
Chicago’s new young President Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, wired the Count’s 
manager: HOW DO YOU GET THAT 
WAY WE MIGHT BE ABLE TO AF- 
FORD BREAKFAST OR A CHOCO- 


LATE SODA WITH THE COUNT | 


WHAT IS YOUR SCALE FOR TEA 


AND TOAST WITH TOLSTOY DOES | 


THE COUNT BUY HIS OWN LUNCH 
ALSO GO JUMP IN THE LAKE. 


SPORT 


Century of the Century 

George Simpson of Ohio State, holder 
of the world’s unofficial record (9*o sec.) 
for the 100 yd. dash, traveled about 1,200 
miles to Denver for the 54th annual senior 
track meet of the National A. A. U. There, 
waiting to beat him, were Eddie Tolan, 
little bespectacled Negro from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Western Confer- 
ence champion; Frank Wykoff, defending 
A. A. U. champion; Claude Bracey, 1928 
N. C. A. A. champion; Russell Sweet, Pa- 
cific A. A. U. champion; Cy Leland, South- 
ern Collegiate champion. 











But George | 


Simpson never ran. Two days before the | 


race which somebody christened ‘the cen- 
tury of the century,” practicing, he 
sprinted 50 yards, fell on his face. He had 
pulled a tendon. On the sidelines he stood 
two days later and watched the others run. 

There had been sun and heat the first 
few days in Denver University’s High 





Time is a thief that no safe, lock nor 
bars can foil. 

Data written in the course of the usual 
day’s work may be of inestimable value 
years hence—f it hasn’t been seared or 
obliterated by the ravages of time. 


For all usual and unusual writing use 
Higgins’ Eternal Writing Ink. Your 
writing, clear and black, will outlast the 
paper on which it is written. 

Made only by 


CHAS.M.HIGGINS & CO.,271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Higgins’ 
American Drawing Inks 
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SSE 


Somewhere There’s a 
Manufacturer Who Wants 
Business From the 
New Yorkand Philadelphia 


Territory 


Two of the best salesmen East of the Missis- 
sippi, men of engineering training, clear think- 





Crescent Stadium which stands nearly a | 


mile above sea level. 
the race a chilly breeze blew down from 
Pike’s Peak. It was evident that Simp- 
son’s record would not be equalled or 
broken. 

At the crack of the gun Frank Wykoff, 
whom Charlie (“World’s Fastest Human’’) 
Paddock picked as winner, was first out of 
his holes. He led at 20, 30, 40 yards. 
Bracey drew alongside him. They were 
even at 50 yards. 
ahead, led at 60, 70, 80. Russell Sweet 
drew even at go, was a foot ahead at 95. 
Then out of nowhere appeared what looked 
like a little black ball. It was Eddie Tolan, 
5 ft. 44 in. high, running so low his knees 
seemed to graze the ground, who hurled 
himself through the tape, won the windy 
race in ro sec. flat. He explained: “I guess 


Bracey went ahead, far - 


But on the day of | 


I’m built so low the wind just didn’t hit | 


> 


me.” Then he proceeded to win the 220- | 


yard dash also. Herman Brix, Los Angeles 

A. C., hurled the 8-lb. shot 67 ft. 114 in. 

for the meet’s only world’s record. 
—o— 

Henley 


Eight youths from Browne & Nichols, 
Cambridge, Mass. preparatory school, re- 
sponded to the shrill yawps of a blond 13- 
year-old coxswain last week and won the 
Thames Challenge Cup in the Henley 
Regatta, second highest English rowing 
honor.* Not since 1922 when Walter 
Hoover of Duluth won the Diamond 


*First: Senior Grand Challenge Cup, won last 
week by the Leander Rowing Club of England. 





, able, progressive, are ready to act as his 
a es agents. These two young men working 
on commission basis only have marketed the 
products of two companies during the past 
six years: the first company, from a standing 
start, now has Eastern Sales of $500,000 a 
year; the second has had its yearly sales in- 
creased ten times within the past two years. 
We are now ready to give one more manufac- 
turer the best representation he ever has had. 
We are more familiar with engineering prod- 
ucts, but perhaps some manufacturer far re- 
moved from the engineering end would have 
his eyes opened in finding how these thor- 
oughly capable engineers could increase his 
sales. Is yours a National problem ’?—we 
might help in an advisory capacity. Is it a new 
product of merit that is anxious to have some 
sales momentum exerted behind it? Are you 
planning to make a change in your present 
Eastern Sales organization? Whatever it is, 
we offer a representation that cannot be 
equalled for results. We invite correspond- 
ence and look forward with pleasure to a dis- 
cussion of your especial sales problem. 
Box 162, Time, 205 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 








Mention TIME when re- 
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advertisement 








The famous Matthews 
38” Stock Cruiser 
Speeds 15 to 30 miles 


Go anywhere ina 
Matthews Cruiser 


THE PLEASURES OF CRUISING 

Matthews “38” Matthews “4 
Single Cabin, DoubleCabin, Double Cabin. Single 
Sport Cruiser, Day Cruiser Cabin, Sp i 
Matthews “ 34" Speed Cruiser 4sk for 

THE MATTHEWS CO., Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Quality Service Since 1890 
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Sculls, famed single scull race, had the 
U. S. had so large a share in the glory that 
is Henley victory. 

Favored among U. S. entrants had been 
Columbia’s 150-pounders, winners of a 
preliminary regatta at Marlow and during 
the U. S. rowing season losers of only one 
race. Eliminating the Westminster Bank 
crew in the first heat, Columbia stroked to 
a one-length victory in the second ovcr 
the Kingston Rowing Club boat, coached 











© Keystone 


May Sutton Bunpy 
Tilden: “It’s too good to be true.” 


by R. C. Sheriff, young insurance-broker 
author of Journey’s End, current War 
play. Columbia was eliminated in a windy 
third heat by the heavier crew of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Next day Trinity met the Massachusetts 
youngsters. At first Browne & Nichols 
trailed by one-third of a length. By the 
quarter-mile mark they had raised their 
stroke, imperceptibly slid into a quarter- 
length lead. Trinity answered, drew level. 
Both shells were even 150 yards from the 
finish. Both spurted. Browne & Nichols 
spurted fastest. That afternoon they 
raced the Thames Rowing Club, won by a 
length and a quarter. They were later to 
be presented to Ambassador Charles Gates 
Dawes, the Lord Mayor of London, King 
George. Browne & Nichols is almost ex- 
clusively a Harvard preparatory school. 
Harvard men last week rejoiced at the 
prospect of a sequence of Harvard rowing 
victories after the Henley champions 
matriculate. 

Joe Wright Jr. of Canada, son of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s oldtime row- 
ing coach (who was there to watch him 
row), lost by three feet the Diamond 
Sculls, which he won last year, to Holland’s 
L. H. F. Gunther. 


Wimbledon 

It was the first all-U. S. women’s finals 
in the history of Wimbledon but by no 
means the first all-French men’s finals. 

Helen Wills defeated her California 
neighbor and acquaintance, Helen Jacobs, 
6-1, 6-2. Fifteen thousand people watched 
Miss Jacobs rush about the court, ap- 
plauded with chilling politeness her bril- 


liant recoveries. With no more enthusiasm 
did they greet the cold, feline accuracy of 
the Wills game. Helen Wills knows that 
the best Jacobs shot is a cross-court back- 
hand. Rarely was Helen Jacobs able to use 
it. There was no drama as once there had 
been when Miss Wills, winning, was sud- 
denly unnerved, defeated by the swarthy 
Suzanne Lenglen, who found new strength 
and boldness by drinking a glass of brandy. 
Helen Wills last week was simply the best 
woman tennis player at Wimbledon and 
she won. She played, in all, twelve sets of 
singles, losing none, dropping ‘only 16 
games. 


For old times’ sake, and because such 
victories as were hers were more bitterly 
earned, Mrs. May Sutton Bundy more 
than Helen Wills was Wimbledon’s idol 
last week. She, before the enthusiastic 
eyes of William Tatem Tilden II (who 
murmured, “It’s too good to be true’’) 
and to the anguished exhortations of her 
nine-year-old daughter (the youngest of 
four), defeated England’s hard-hitting 
Eileen Bennett 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. British 
newspapers reprinted oldtime photographs 
taken when Mrs. Bundy, then May Sut- 
ton, became Wimbledon’s first U. S. cham- 
pion in 1905, repeating in 1907. Last 
week she was defeated in the quarter- 
finals by England’s Joan Ridley but one 
moment of glory had been hers. Then she 
did one of the little things which all celeb- 
rities sometimes do and which, when they 
are discovered, add affection to the pub- 
lic’s awareness. At the end of one day’s 
matches she purchased a newspaper from 
a boy standing by the entrance to the 
stadium. She peered curiously into his 
face, then asked: “Aren’t you Wiggins 
who used to be ball boy?” 


Answered Bill Wiggins: “I was—I mean, 
I am.” 

“Then I owe you a racquet,” she said 
and fetched a racquet on which she signed 
her name, presented it to onetime Ballboy 
Wiggins. Twenty-two years ago, pleased 
with the Wiggins alertness, Miss Sutton 
promised him a racquet next time she re- 
turned. Last week was the first time she 
had played at Wimbledon since 1907. 

William Tatem Tilden II, 36, was de- 
feated last week. Four games he won in 
the first set, only one in the second. In 
the third Henri Cochet was leading him 
5-1. Suddenly, for a moment, returned 
the Tilden touch. His serves streaked 
into the court, changed direction when 
they struck, bounded far out of reach. 
His drives skimmed the net, his kills were 
invincible. But when the score was 5 to 5, 
Tilden’s last fling was over. Valiantly he 
fought but Cochet took the next two 
games, the match. 

That same day the youth on whom all 
England pinned nervous championship 
hopes, Herbert Wilbur (“Bunny”) Austin, 
England’s hard-court champion, was de- 
feated by Jean Borotra 6-1, 10-8, 5-7, 6-1. 
Not since the Dohertys has England been 
able to boast great tennis players. 
“Bunny” Austin, captain of his Cambridge 
team last year, is erratic. He always 
strikes hard. On his good days he seems 
brilliant. He had a good day last fort- 
night when he beat France’s Jacques Brug- 
non. He only had a good moment (third 
set) when he met Borotra. Slight, 22, he 
lacks stamina. In a third or fourth set 


he seems to crumble, to become weak as a 
child. His footwork, excellent, is the 
most remarkable part of his game. It is 
this which made Lili de Alvarez call him 
“the lineal successor of Laurie Doherty.” 
When not on tennis courts he works with 
his father in a London stock exchange 
house. 

England, however, triumphed in the 
women’s doubles when Mrs. Phoebe Wat- 
son and Mrs. Peggy Saunders Mitchell won 











© Keystone 
ENGLAND’s “BUNNY” 
Lili de Alvarez thought of Laurie Doherty. 


in straight sets from England’s other 
women’s doubles team: Mrs. Phyllis 
Covell and Mrs. Dorothy Shepherd- 
Barron. The men’s singles title, as had 
been freely prophesied, went to Henri 
Cochet. Francis T. Hunter and Helen 
Wills won the mixed doubles. Wilmer 
Allison and John Van Ryn who brilliantly 
and almost contemptuously defeated Til- 
den and Hunter the day before, won in 
five sets from England’s strong J. C. 
Gregory-Ian G. Collins team. Thus of the 
five Wimbledon titles, the U. S. won three, 
England one, France one. 

ae oe 
Titles 

Tennis 

British Men’s Singles—won by Henri 
Cochet, France; at Wimbledon. 

British Men’s Doubles—won by Wilmer 
Allison & John Van Ryn, U. S.; at Wimble- 
don. 

British Women’s Singles—won by Helen 
Wills, U. S.; at Wimbledon. 

British Women’s Doubles—won by Mrs. 
Phoebe Watson & Mrs. Peggy Saunders 
Mitchell, England; at Wimbledon. 

Golf 

French Amateur Championship—won 
by Jack Westland of Mamaroneck, N. Y.; 
at Chantilly, France. 

Senior International Team (U. S., Great 
Britain, Canada)—won by Great Britain; 
at St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Pennsylvania Open Championship—won 
by Ed Dudley, U. S. Ryder Cupman; at 
Philadelphia. 


Yachts 


International six-metre race for Scandi- 
navia’s gold cup—won by Sweden; at Oslo. 
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Do you know the fascination of 


HOME MOVIES... 
the thrill of seeing yourself, Your “family ano your friends on Your Owse home screen? 








IME slides back . . . you live 
sp wy happy hours again. 
That bass desperately fighting . . . 
baby filling his little pail with sand 
... Dick arching through that cup- 
winning swan-dive... |e driving 
a fast one over the net... hiking 
with the Browns. Each vivid mo- 
ment flashed on your own home 
screen thrills you anew. Each ex- 
pression, every action, exciting mo- 
ments, enchanting scenes. . . all 
unfold before you exactly as they 
actually happened. Wouldn’t you 
like to know the fascination of 
home movies? 


Ciné-Kodak Means Simplicity 


Thousands of Ciné-Kodak users are 
making home movies as easily as you 
make snapshots. Unbiased by the prec- 
edents and prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, the men who 
made still photography so easy have 
now made home movie making equally 
simple for you. The result is that the 
Ciné-Kodak is the simplest of home 
movie cameras. 

You need not worry about devel- 
oping your films. Simply put them 
back in the yellow carton and mail to 
us. In a few days you receive them 
back—and at no further cost because 
developing is included in the price you 
pay for the film. Projecting the pic- 


tures in your own living room is as 


Keep the fun of this year’s vacation alive 
forever, See that a Ciné-Kodak goes with 
you on your trip. 


easy with the pao as playing a 
record ona es ws ¥ 

The Ciné-Kodak takes black and 
white pictures with Ciné-Kodak ge 
Film in the familiar yellow carton, bot 
regular and panchromatic. 


Color Movies, too 


Kodacolor—home movies in full color 
—are easily possible as well. By simply 
using a Kodacolor Filter and Kodacolor 
Film when making or projecting Koda- 


Ciné-Kodak 
Simplest of Home Movie Cumeras 





color, you get all the colors that your 
eye sees—the most delicate flesh 
tints—the most brilliant fabric col- 
ors—faithfully recorded for all time. 

Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200-, 
and 400-foot reels of comedy, travel 
and cartoons, costing ig re 100 
feet, are available at your dealer’s. 
They add to the pleasure of home 
movies and become a permanent 
part of your film library. 

Today’s happy, thrilling hours to 
live over again at will... a living 
diary of your family growing up .. . 
surely you can’t afford to let these 
opportunities slip by. Stop in at 
rour Ciné-Kodak dealer’s and let 
him demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. 
See how wonderfully the Kodascope 

projects home movies. In the mean- 
time, clip and mail the coupon for a 
booklet which tells the pints se home 
movie story. Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Dept. 243, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 





The 


whole country has awakened to the fact that 


the difference between FISHER BODY cars and 


others is so marked you cannot possibly escape it 


One quick glance reveals the vast difference in 
favor of the Fisher Body car. That difference is 
present in the better quality of Fisher Body 
upholstery cloth, carpets, plate glass; in the pains- 
taking perfection of details, both inside and 
outside; in the artistry of the appointments and in 
the lustrous, lasting finish which adorns the finely 
made, smooth steel panels of the exterior. It is 
as clear as sunlight that body value comparable 
with that built into any car in the 

Fisher Body group, is found outside that 

group only in cars which are far higher 


CADILLAC ’ LA SALLE ’ BUICK 


OLDSMOBILE ’ PONTIAC 


in price. § The sum of all these Fisher Body superi- 
orities creates in the mind all the delight with which 
one views a genuinely comfortable, perfectly ap- 
pointed living room—and which, compared with 
any ordinary room, leaves one disappointed. 
§ This plain-to-be-seen value and luxury of 
Fisher Body leads tens of thousands of men 
and women to accept it as the final, de- 
termining factor in their selection of a car 

—to purchase their automobiles, in 

other words, from the Fisher Body 

group of cars which are listed below. 


VIKING ? OAKLAND ’ MARQUETTE 


CHEVROLET 


GENERAL MOTORS 











